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A  Lonely  American 

Ken  Baldwin,  who  was  recently  given  an  acquittal  and  vindication  from  death 
by  the  Judge  who  is  now  his  Lord  and  Savior,  is  now — due  to  his  former  ways 
of  darkness — serving  out  an  earthly  sentence  of  confinement  .  .  .  Convicted  of 
black  market  activities  while  serving  as  a  U.S.  soldier  in  Turkey,  Ken  (just  re- 
cently completed  nine  months  in  prison)  is  now  isolated  on  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Turkey  and  for  two  and  one-half  years  he  will  remain  there  .  .  .  His  one 
aim  in  prison  was  to  serve  Christ,  so  he  taught  the  Moslems  Christianity,  a 
prodigious  undertaking.  His  one  joyful  hope  is  to  endure  without  complaint  his 
banishment  and  begin  a  life  anew  as  a  living  sacrifice  in  servitude  to  the  living 
God.  However,  one  great  enemy  is  boredom.  It  would  be  wonderful  for  him  to 
have  religious,  historical,  devotional  books,  expositions,  commentaries  and  the 
like.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  THE  LINK  would  care  to  correspond  with  this  man 
alone  with  God  write  to  Ken  Baldwin,  Care  of  Tuslog,  Det.  95,  Box  1000,  APO 
324,  New  York,  N.Y. 

—Paul  A.  Pennoyer,  Co.  A.,  320th  USASA  Bn  (Opns),  APO  108,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

"One  Solitary  Life" 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  RAAF  Base  at  Point  Cook  I  noticed  a  poster  "One 
Solitary  Life,"  and  it  impressed  me  greatly.  I  would  like  to  secure  two  of  these 
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/  Know  the  Power  of  Prayer 

By  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


THE  efficacy  of  prayer  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  belief  with  me. 
I  know  the  value  of  prayer.  I  have  learned  what  prayerful  hearts 
can  do. 

After  I  was  stricken  down  by  a  heart  attack  in  July  of  1955,  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  from  throughout  the  nation  wrote  me  that 
they  were  praying  for  my  recovery. 

Some  of  these  communications  came  from  lifelong  friends.  Some 
came  from  people  I  had  met  casually  over  a  period  of  years.  Many 
were  written  by  individuals  I  had  never  known  and  who,  I  would 
have  thought,  could  not  have  known  of  me. 


As  my  wife  read  these  messages  to  me,  and  later  as  I  became  able 
to  read  them  for  myself,  I  could  literally  feel  myself  gaining  strength  of 
spirit  and  body. 

"We  are  praying  for  you  to  get  well,"  these  wonderful  people  would 
write  me — and  I  did  get  well. 

I  have  hoped  a  thousand  times  since  then  that  all  of  them  knew 
what  they  did  for  me — and  for  members  of  my  family  as  well,  for 
they,  too,  benefited  from  the  prayers  of  these  friends,  acquaintances, 
and  strangers. 

A  belief  in  prayer  may  be  accounted  by  some  a  matter  of  faith.  So 
it  is.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  also  is  a  matter  of  sure  and 
certain  knowledge. 

I  know  what  the  prayers  of  others  did  for  me.  There  is  no  more 
powerful  force  than  prayer.  There  is  no  greater  source  of  new  strength 
and  new  courage  for  the  individual  than  daily  communion  with  the 
Supreme  Being. 

Authorized  and  with  permission  from  the  book:  I  Believe  in  Prayer, 
T.  S.  Denison  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE  SILVER  CROSS 

In  blinding  pain  he  writhed  upon  the  ground, 
Pierced  and  bleeding,  wounded  in  the  night. 
About  him  stricken  comrades  lay  around, 
All  dead  and  dying  from  a  major  fight. 
A  figure  crept  among  them,  pausing  here, 
Touching  one  and  moving  on,  and  when 
The  living  soldier  felt  him  passing  near 
He  stirred  and  heard  a  friendly  voice  again. 
Then  lifted  him  and  carried  him  away, 
Until  the  soldier  wakened,  half  alert 
Within  the  medic's  tent.  Seeking  to  say 

Those  words  of  thanks,  he  turned  yet  at  a  loss, 
And  saw  upon  the  cap  a  silver  cross. 

—Paul  K.   McAfee 


The  God  Behind  the  Stars 


By  Edward  K.  Trefz 


WHAT  man  among  us  has 
never  been  awestruck  by  the 
wonder  and  majesty  of  the  natural 
order?  The  breathtaking  view  from 
a  mountain  peak,  a  woodland  stream 
babbling  through  the  snow,  the 
restless  energy  of  the  pounding  surf, 
the  infinite  expanses  of  a  starry 
sky  evoke  from  us  a  sense  of  man's 
insignificance  before  the  might  and 
mystery  of  forces  beyond  his  under- 
standing. With  the  psalmist  we  re- 
spond, "When  I  look  at  thy  heavens, 
the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  estab- 
lished; what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  dost  care  for  him?"  (Ps. 
8:3-4). 

From  this  kind  of  experience 
which  most  of  us  have  had,  we  are 
apt  to  assume  that  nature  teaches  us 
quite  a  lot  about  God.  An  excellent 
question  for  us  to  ponder  is  this: 
"What  would  we  know  about  God 
if  all  we  knew  is  what  is  taught  us 


by  nature?"  It  is  a  difficult  question 
because  to  answer  it  honestly  we 
must  continually  challenge  those  pre- 
suppositions which  we  bring  to  our 
observation  of  nature,  which  color 
and  determine  our  interpretations  of 
it,  and  which  are  not  derived  from 
nature  at  all. 

Nature  Worship  Condemned 

Nature  worship  is  one  of  the  oldest 
exercises  of  mankind.  One  form  of 
it  in  the  Old  Testament  was  called 
Baalism,  and  it  was  roundly  con- 
demned. And  one  can  reasonably 
suppose  that  nature  worship  in  one 
form  or  another  continues  to  be  a 
major  Christian  heresy  in  our  own 
day.  Any  man  who  thinks  that  by 
taking  to  the  hills,  or  the  seashore, 
or  the  forest,  he  will  get  closer  to 
God  is  gazing  at  nature  with  the 
wrong  spectacles. 

It  is  singularly  significant  that  the 
primitive  nature  worshiper  never  be- 
came   a   monotheist.    Such   worship 


Mr.  Trefz  is  the  Secretary  in  the  Adult  Program,  Division  of  Lay 
Education,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


found  expression  in  spiritism,  in 
animism,  in  polytheism,  and  in 
superstition  in  most  instances.  Occa- 
sionally, in  a  more  sophisticated 
culture  nature  worship  led  to  panthe- 
ism. Apart  from  some  other  source 
of  revelation,  nature  worship  leads 
to  the  worship  of  many  gods,  or  to 
the  identification  of  God  with  the 
natural  order.  Neither  of  these  views 
finds  support  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

When  we  glorify  nature  and  un- 
critically assume  that  it  teaches  us 
about  the  benevolence  and  provi- 
dence and  goodness  of  one  God, 
we  are  clearly  reading  the  evidence 
from  imported  presuppositions.  Na- 
ture does  indeed  display  beauty, 
orderliness,  and  bounty.  But  nature 
also  displays  the  precise  opposite  of 
these.  Nature  can  be  cruel,  destruc- 
tive, and  vicious.  The  primitive  poly- 
theist  was  at  least  honest  in  his  read- 
ing of  nature's  evidence.  This  is  why 
he  had  many  gods  instead  of  one. 
Even  the  sun  god  was  not  viewed 
as  one,  for  there  were  times  the 
sun  was  warming  and  life-giving,  and 
there  were  times  when  it  was  sear- 
ing and  consuming.  Animals  which 
appear  to  be  peaceful  and  gentle 
can  ruthlessly  destroy  with  bloody 
fang  and  claw.  The  babbling  brook 
can  become  a  raging  torrent  that 
takes  away  life  and  property.  Na- 
ture is  capricious  and  not  constant. 
One  does  not  sing  "This  Is  My 
Father's  World"  if  all  he  knows  about 
the  Father  is  what  nature  teaches. 

Nature  does  not  show  us  one  God 
who  cares  for  us  individually.  The 
cosmos  has  no  compassion  for  man. 
A  modern  commentator  has  written, 
"We  admire  the  splendors  and  are 


awed  by  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
but  it  does  not  admire  us.  We  know 
its  values,  but  it  does  not  know 
ours."  (Editorial  The  Christian  Cen- 
tury, March  21,  1962.) 

However  much  we  may  learn 
from  the  study  of  nature,  it  will 
never  teach  us  about  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  It  tells 
us  nothing  about  a  God  who  "be- 
came flesh  and  dwelt  among  us." 
One  does  not  learn  of  the  holiness 
and  righteousness  of  God  from  rocks 
and  trees,  nor  of  his  redemptive  love 
from  fields  and  forests.  Nothing  in 
the  world  of  nature  bids  us  to  obey 
the  radical  injunctions  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Nothing  in  nature 
teaches  us  moral  responsibility. 

God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 

We  know  God  in  quite  another 
fashion.  We  know  him,  we  know 
what  kind  of  God  he  is,  because 
he  chose  to  reveal  himself  to  us 
and  this  he  did  in  a  series  of  his- 
torical acts  to  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures bear  testimony.  They  tell  us 
a  great  deal  about  his  relationship 
to  nature.  They  tell  us  that  he  is 
the  creator  of  the  whole  natural 
order,  which  is  surely  not  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  God  is  to  be 
found  in  nature.  As  creator  he  tran- 
scends the  world  he  has  made  and 
in  a  sense  stands  outside  of  it.  He 
is  not  a  thing  beside  other  things, 
nor  the  first  movement  from  which 
all  processes  spring.  The  Bible  af- 
firms that  heaven  and  earth  cannot 
contain  Him,  yet  he  is  not  remote 
and  aloof  from  the  world  as  the 
pantheists  insist.  He  is  at  work  in 
the  world  which  he  has  made,  sus- 
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taining  it   by   his   providence,    and 
redeeming  it  by  his  grace. 

Creators  always  leave  their  marks 
in  their  creations,  and  the  universe 
bears  evidence  of  God's  hand  at 
every  point.  The  psalmist  called  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens  "the  handi- 
work" of  God.  God  fixes  the  orbit 
of  the  planets,  and  holds  the  stars 
in  their  courses.  The  sun  rises  and 
sets  by  his  decree.  Whether  one 
studies  nature  with  a  telescope  or  a 
microscope,  the  evidences  of  his 
handiwork  are  ever  at  hand.  And 
yet  even  these  signs  are  misread  by 
those  whose  faith  is  not  informed 
by  other  knowledge. 

God  in  Sacred  History 

It  is  only  through  the  mighty 
acts  of  sacred  history  that  we  know 
what  kind  of  God  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  really  is. 
Through  the  call  of  Abraham,  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  bondage 
in  Egypt,  the  giving  of  the  law  on 
Sinai,  and  the  word  of  grace  and 
judgment  in  the  prophets,  the  moral 
and  ethical  nature  of  God  is  clearly 
revealed.  And  finally  in  the  coming 
of  Jesus  Christ,  his  redemptive  love 
for  all  mankind  is  made  fully  mani- 
fest. It  is  from  these  mighty  acts 
that  we  learn  of  God's  goodness,  his 
justice,  and  his  mercy,  and  not  from 
the  handiworks  of  the  natural  order. 

The  author  of  the  Nineteenth 
Psalm  with  unerring  insight  ties  to- 
gether the  wonders  of  nature  with 
the  wonders  of  God's  moral  law. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  there 
is  a  God;  the  important  thing  is  to 
know  what  kind  of  God  he  is,  how 
he  cares  for  man,  what  his  will  is 


for  men.  That  God  would  have  made 
this  known  to  men  is  a  wonder  to 
the  psalmist  comparable  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  universe.  And  that  he 
loves  men  enough  to  send  his  Son 
to  die  for  them,  a  fact  unknown 
to  the  psalmist,  is  more  amazing  still. 
Isaac  Watts  sang: 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all. 

Such  faith  is  a  response,  not  to  the 
splendor  of  nature,  but  to  the  au- 
dacious acts  of  God  in  history  to 
which   the    Scriptures   testify. 

To  affirm  that  the  God  whom 
the  Christian  worships  cannot  be 
known  from  nature,  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  an  essential  cleavage 
between  science  and  religion.  There 
is  nothing  in  Christian  faith  that 
limits  or  circumscribes  mans  search 
for  truth.  The  natural  order  may  be 
enjoyed,  analyzed,  and  appraised. 
Whatever  of  its  secrets  can  be  un- 
derstood and  appropriated  adds  to 
the  fund  of  knowledge  that  has  in 
so  many  ways  enriched  and  ex- 
panded fife  for  all  mankind.  There 
are  two  perils  in  scientific  studies,  so 
far  as  the  Christian  faith  is  con- 
cerned. One  is  the  peril  that  man, 
infatuated  with  his  scientific  suc- 
cesses, may  forget  that  "the  earth 
is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
the  world  and  those  who  dwell 
therein"  (Ps.  24:1).  The  other  peril 
in  scientific  study  is  that  man  may 
come  to  believe  that  faith  in  God 
is  his  own  discovery,  rather  than 
God's  free  gift.  H  ■ 
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Pretty  girls  chanting  Tahitian  songs  are  a  part  of  the  "decoration' 
decorated  canoe  contest — naturally! 


of  the 


Take  a  Trip  to  Tahiti! 

By  Fred  Cloud 
Don't  miss  this  tropical  paradise,  says  the  author 


WHEN  someone  mentions  the 
South  Pacific  or  South  Sea 
Islands,  what  flashes  into  your  mind? 
If  you're  an  American  male  be- 
tween eighteen  and  eighty,  the  an- 
swer is  probably  "Tahiti."  For  this 
island  in  French  Polynesia  is  equated 
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in  many  persons'  minds  with  "tropi- 
cal paradise." 

The  white  man's  contacts  with 
Tahiti  go  back  to  1767,  when  an 
English  explorer  named  Captain 
Samuel  Wallis  discovered  the  island. 
Because  of  slow  and  imperfect  com- 


munication  of  news,  it  was  "dis- 
covered" a  second  time  by  a  French 
explorer  named  Bougainville  in  1768. 
Close  on  his  heels — the  following 
year,  in  fact — the  famous  Captain 
Cook  arrived  in  Tahiti  accompanied 
by  several  scientists,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  transit  of  the 
planet  Venus.  Today,  a  stone  monu- 
ment stands  at  what  is  called  Point 
Venus,    memorializing   Cook's   visit. 

Tahiti  has  a  romantic  history.  One 
of  the  more  colorful  chapters  was 
written  by  another  English  captain 
and  his  crew — Captain  Bligh  and 
the  H.M.S.  Bounty,  which  arrived 
in  Tahiti  in  1788.  The  following  year 
a  number  of  the  sailors — under  the 
leadership  of  Fletcher  Christian — 
mutinied  and  returned  to  Tahiti, 
thence  to  Pitcairn  Island  where  they 
settled.  Perhaps  you  have  read  the 
novel,  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,  or 
seen  one  of  the  motion  picture  ver- 
sions of  it.  The  most  recent  movie 
was  filmed  in  Tahiti  in  1961,  and 
starred  Marlon  Brando  and  Trevor 
Howard. 

Although  Tahiti  is  noted  as  an 
"island  of  love,"  it  has  a  long  Chris- 
tian history  also.  For  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries followed  the  first  explorers 
by  only  a  few  years.  The  first  group 
of  thirty  arrived  aboard  the  ship 
Duff  in  1797.  Such  was  their  zeal 
that  within  a  few  years  Christian 
missionaries  went  out  from  Tahiti  to 
many  other  islands  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific. For  example,  the  first  mission- 
aries to  work  in  Fiji  were  two  Ta- 
hitian  teachers. 

Protestants  are  the  leading  group 
in  Tahiti  today,  in  terms  of  religion; 
they  number  about  24,000  church 
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This  monument  to  the  Protestant 
missionaries  who  first  came  to  Tahiti 
in  1797  was  constructed  of  stones  from 
the  various  islands  to  which  Tahitian 
Christian    missionaries   were    sent. 


members.  Roman  Catholics  follow 
with  about  13,000  members,  while 
there  are  about  1,500  Mormons.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  also  sev- 
eral thousand  Buddhists  and  Con- 
fucianists  among  the  Chinese  resi- 
dents of  Tahiti. 

WHERE,  exactly,  is  Tahiti?  If 
you  consult  a  world  map — or 
preferably,  a  map  of  the  Pacific  area 
— you  will  find  that  it  is  one  of 
the  Society  Islands,  southeast  of 
Hawaii  and  due  east  of  Fiji.  From 
San  Francisco,  Tahiti  is  two  hops 
via  Hawaii,  totaling  4,765  miles.  It 
has    a    beautiful    harbor    for    ships 
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Volcanic  rock,  black  sand  beach,  palm  trees  bending  in  the  ocean  breeze, 
and  high  rising  mountains  (some  ranging  up  to  8,000  feet)  make  Tahiti  an 
island  of  beautiful  contrasts. 


(both  steamers  and  yachts)  at  Pa- 
peete, the  capital;  and  a  jet-age  air- 
port at  Faaa  (pronounced  Fah-ah- 
ah).  The  island  has  an  area  of  about 
400  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  44,000,  of  whom  about  20,000 
live  in  Papeete. 

Though  Tahiti  has  a  relatively 
mild  climate  all  year  'round,  the 
best  months  for  a  visit  are  between 
May  and  September.  It's  drier  and 
cooler  then  than  at  other  times; 
since  Tahiti  is  in  the  Southern  Hem- 
isphere, our  summer  months  are  their 
"winter"     (hence,    cooler)     months. 

Best  time  of  all  for  a  visit  to  Ta- 
hiti is  July.  Not  only  is  the  tempera- 
ture pleasant  (average:  72)  and  the 
humidity  low,  but  this  is  also  the 
time  when  people  are  in  the  gayest 
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spirits.  Why?  Because  Tahiti,  a 
French  territory,  has  a  week-long 
celebration  of  Bastille  Day  called  La 
fete  du  14  Julliet  (the  Fourteenth 
of  July  Festival).  At  this  time,  thou- 
sands of  Tahitians — and  visitors 
from  America,  England,  France,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific — converge 
on  Papeete  for  the  celebration. 

The  celebration  includes  athletic 
events  such  as  javelin  throwing  and 
canoeing;  decorated  canoe  contests; 
and  singing  and  dancing  contests. 
The  best  of  the  performers  in  each 
field  can  be  seen  and  enjoyed  in  a 
whole  series  of  events,  day  and 
night.  Food  and  fun  booths  are  set 
up  for  visitors  to  the  celebration, 
and  a  convivial  mood  prevails.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 


state   fair,    and    a    touring    carnival 
rolled  into  one! 

TAHITI  is  an  island  of  great 
natural  beauty.  Since  it  is  rela- 
tively small,  you  can  go  on  a  round- 
the-island  tour  in  one  day's  time. 
As  you  drive  along,  you  see  many 
beautiful  shore  lines,  some  with 
black  sand  and  volcanic  rocks,  others 
with  white  sand;  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  has  many  colors  as  it  breaks 
on  the  reef — deep  blue,  light  blue, 
turquoise,  and  shades  in  between. 
Along  the  road  also  you  will  see 
beautiful  coconut  groves,  for  coco- 
nut is  one  of  the  staples  of  the  Ta- 
hitian  economy.  You  will  see,  also, 
thatched  houses  and  fishing  boats, 
with  fish  nets  hung  out  to  dry. 


There  is  an  endless  fascination  to  the 
breaking  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
Tahiti's  coast.  In  the  foreground  we 
see  volcanic  rock,  reminder  that  Ta- 
hiti is  a  volcanic  island  (rather  than 
a   coral   atoll). 


A  Tahitian  woman  with  a  Mona  Lisa- 
type  smile  passes  by  the  Protestant 
Boy's  School  in  Papeete,  Tahiti.  Even 
though  Tahiti  is  a  Territory  of  France, 
it  is  predominantly  Protestant,  due 
to  the  early  work  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  relatively 
near  to  the  coast  are  high  mountain 
ranges,  as  high  as  eight  thousand 
feet.  From  a  number  of  these,  water- 
falls cascade  down  in  beautiful  pro- 
fusion. Tahiti  is  a  volcanic  island,  al- 
though none  of  its  volcanoes  is  active 
at  present. 

What  can  you  see,  in  addition  to 
natural  beauties,  on  a  trip  around 
Tahiti?  One  thing  to  see  for  sure 
is  the  tomb  of  the  last  Tahitian  mon- 
arch, King  Pomare  V,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Arue.   Nearby,  and  indeed 
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throughout     the     countryside,     are  America  or  France,  among  the  na- 

churches,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  tive  boats  that  ply  the  islands  for 

Catholic.    As   mentioned   earlier,    at  trade.   Two  visitors  of  earlier  days, 

Point  Venus  you  will  find  a  monu-  Herman  Melville  and  Charles  Dar- 

ment    to    Captain    Cook.    You    will  win,  were  struck  by  the  great  natural 

want   to   view,    also,   the    beautiful  beauty  of  Tahiti.  Robert  Louis  Stev- 

monument    to    the    first    Protestant  enson,  commenting  on  the  nature  of 

missionaries.  the    Tahitian    people,    called    them 

The  capital  city  of  Tahiti,  Papeete,  "God's    sweetest    works."    And    the 

is    colorful — to    say    the    least!    Its  French    artist,    Paul    Gauguin,    im- 

stores     and     other     buildings     are  mortalized  the  Tahitians  in  his  vivid 

painted    blue,    green,    yellow,    and  paintings. 

other  bright  colors.  Along  the  water-  If  you  get  the  chance,  take  a  trip 

front  you  will  discover  yachts  from  to  Tahiti!  I  did,  and  I  smile  with 

San    Francisco    and    steamers    from  pleasure  every  time  I  remember  it. 

Seventh  Inning 


AT  General  Mundy's  retirement  dinner,  General  LeMay  remarked 
that  when  he  was  a  young  officer  witnessing  retirements  he  used 
to  wonder  why  they  had  kept  these  old  gentlemen  on  active  duty  so 
long.  "Now,  a  few  years  later,"  he  said,  "I  ask  myself  how  the  Air 
Force  can  retire  these  young  fellows  so  early."  Then  he  added,  "Don't 
worry  about  the  Air  Force,  for  there  are  many  fine  officers  ready  to 
take  our  places  who  will  do  the  job  as  well  or  better  than  we  have." 

This  should  give  us  something  to  think  about.  Listen,  hear  that 
thump?  That's  the  relief  pitcher  sharpening  up,  ready  to  step  in 
while  we  walk  to  the  showers. 

Does  this  upset  you?  Remember,  there's  an  "Airman,  no  class"  at 
Lackland  or  a  "doolie"  at  the  Academy  warming  up  to  take  over 
your  job.  The  lad  down  the  hall  is  already  "big  league"  material. 

This  is  no  time  to  rest  on  our  laurels  and  think  about  last  year's 
record  and  last  year's  ERA.  It's  today's  ball  game  that  counts. 

That  guy  in  the  bullpen  is  probably  good  for  us.  He  keeps  us  press- 
ing. Settle  down,  hitch  up  your  belt,  pull  down  your  cap,  spit  on  your 
glove,  and  pour  it  on.  The  game  is  not  over  yet  by  a  long  shot. 

The  guy  in  the  bullpen  is  not  only  good  for  us  but  he  is  good 
for  the  country.  He  helps  to  get  the  best  out  of  all  of  us. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  the  chaplain  at  Wild  Blue  Air  Force  Base  is 
building  an  imposing  record.  Enough  of  this — I've  got  to  start  chuck- 
ing strikes.  I  think  I  see  him  in  the  bullpen.        — George  S.  Wilson 
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The  Great  Walker 


WALKING  as  a  sport  today  is  almost  unheard  of,  but  back  in 
the  late  1800's  it  got  to  be  a  popular  fad  due  to  a  man  named 
Edward  Weston.  It  all  began  when  Weston  bet  a  friend  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  lose  the  presidential  election — the  loser  would  pay  off 
the  bet  by  walking  from  Boston  to  Washington  in  ten  consecutive 
days.  Well,  as  you  know,  Lincoln  won — and  Weston  lost.  On  February 
22,  1861,  Edward,  who  was  twenty-two  at  the  time,  began  his  trek, 
pacing  himself  at  a  steady  three  miles  per  hour.  News  of  his  hike 
reached  the  people  of  the  towns  and  cities  that  he  was  to  pass  through 
and  they  cheered  him  on  .  .  .  Worcester,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and 
finally  Weston  reached  the  great  city  of  New  York  on  February  27. 

He  ate  along  the  way,  taking  cat  naps  anywhere  the  use  of  a  table 
or  hayloft  could  be  had.  The  weather  in  Baltimore  was  foul,  it  was 
raining  and  the  roads  were  muddy  but  Weston  kept  going.  On  March 
4  he  finally  made  it  to  the  Capital,  in  time  to  attend  the  Inaugural 
Ball  held  that  night. 

Weston  got  to  thinking  after  his  long  trek  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  could  make  walking  pay  off.  He  warmed  up  by  com- 
peting in  local  races.  In  1879,  competing  against  Britain's  best, 
"Blower"  Brown,  he  covered  550  miles  in  six  days  to  win  the  famous 
Astley  Belt  and  cop  a  $2,500  side  belt  from  the  donor  himself,  Sir 
John  Astley. 

As  time  passed  Weston  became  more  famous.  The  durable  little 
American  who  weighed  a  scant  130  pounds  could  outwalk  almost 
anything  on  two  or  four  legs,  his  best  distance  being  1,000  miles  or 
more.  His  biggest  and  richest  race  was  in  1867  when  he  had  a  $10,000 
bet  on  himself  that  he  could  walk  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Chicago, 
a  distance  of  1,237  miles,  in  twenty-six  days.  This  great  walking 
machine  got  so  far  ahead  of  his  schedule  that  he  found  time  to  address 
crowds  and  go  to  church,  with  plenty  of  time  to  spare.  He  kept  walking 
and  making  news.  In  1909,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  still  wiry  and  trim, 
Weston  covered  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Minneapolis  (1,546 
miles)  in  fifty-one  days. 

In  1927,  he  was  struck  down  by  an  auto.  He  was  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  for  two  years.  He  died  in  1929  at  the  age  of  ninety! 

— Mario  De  Marco 
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A  Piece  cd  Ulead 


By  Josef  Zderad 


JOHN  placed  two  tickets  in  the 
palm  of  the  mechanical  man. 
They  disappeared;  the  man  whirred 
and  a  turnstile  beside  him  clicked 
twice. 

"Thank  you,"  the  man  said,  "and 
welcome  to  the  International  Trade 
Fair.  We  hope  you'll  have  an  en- 
joyable day." 

"Why,  thank  you,  sir,"  Marge  re- 
plied, laughing. 
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"It's  like  something  out  of  to- 
morrow," John  said,  following  her 
through  the  stile. 

"That's  one  of  the  nicest  things 
about  life,"  Marge  said.  "Remember 
there's  always  tomorrow." 

As  they  stepped  onto  a  red  carpet 
marked  "Welcome,"  tall  glass  doors 
swung  open  before  them,  admitting 
them  to  the  lobby. 

"Tomorrow  I'll  be  filling  prescrip- 


John  returns  to  the  land  where  he  had  been  a  war  prisoner 
during  the  very  dark  days  of  World  War  II 


tions,"  John  reminded  her.  "I  like 
today/' 

"So  do  I,"  Marge  agreed.  "For 
eighteen  years  I've  liked  today."  And 
compared  to  the  yesterdays  before 
we  were  married,  she  thought,  any 
day  is  beautiful.  Just  beautiful. 

"That's  zither  music,"  John  said 
happily.  He  steered  her  toward  the 
tables.  "Hear  it?"  he  asked. 

Marge  didn't  have  to  answer.  The 
merry  greeting  boomed  from  two 
huge  amplifiers,  overrunning  the  vis- 
itors' chatter  and  even  filling  the 
posh  restaurant  beyond  the  lobby. 

John  studied  the  musicians  on  the 
low  platform  before  him.  Zither,  ac- 
cordion, and  a  bass  fiddle,  he  noted. 
Lot  of  sound  for  only  a  trio. 

"I  like  those  German  lederhosen," 
Marge  said.  Wish  John  would  wear 
them,  but  he  won't  even  submit  to 
Bermudas.    "And    'Maria    Elena,'    I 


just  love  that  old  song,  don't  you?" 

John  nodded. 

Marge  hooked  her  arm  behind 
him.  She  made  a  fist  and  dug  her 
wedding  ring  into  his  side.  This  old 
maneuver  usually  prompted  him  to 
reach  out  and  cup  her  shoulder  in 
his  long,  strong  fingers.  She  looked 
up  at  him  when  he  did  not  respond. 

She  shrugged.  When  he  gets  that 
expression  he's  in  another  world,  she 
thought  knowingly.  Well,  I  should 
care.  Just  so  it's  not  his  world  of 
yesterday,  just  so  he's  beside  me 
now  and  well  again.  And  he  doesn't 
stare  the  way  he  did,  lost  in  a  trance 
for  the  longest  time,  thinking  about 
the  war  and  Lord  knows  what  all 
— he'd  rarely  talk  about  it. 

SHE  shivered  at  the  remembrance 
just  as  she  did  when  Dr.  Swan- 
son  had  talked  with  her.  After  he 
had  given  her  a  list  of  suggestions 
he  warned  her  gravely. 

"For  some  prisoners  of  war,"  he 
said,  "readjusting  to  civilian  life  is 
sometimes  sheer  torment.  And  not 
only  for  the  soldier  but  for  those 
who  love  him  as  well." 

I  wonder  if  Doc  realized  how  right 
he  was,  Marge  thought.  Sheer  tor- 
ment. Some  of  his  therapy  did  won- 
ders with  John,  but  some  was  a 
complete  flop.  Like  positive  think- 
ing. "Think  positively,  take  the  bit- 
ter with  the  sweet."  I  must  have  said 
that  to  John  a  hundred  and  one 
times,  but  he  never  did  accept  it. 
If  he  had  at  least  fought  it.  When 
he    was    indifferent,    or    when    he 
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seemed  to  belong  to  no  one,  to 
nothing,  to  nowhere,  not  even  a 
world  of  his  own,  that  was  the  aw- 
ful torment — for  me.  How  I  needed 
him  to  lean  on  me.  How  I  prayed 
for  him,  and  for  myself.  Leave  him 
to  me,  dear  God,  leave  him  to  me. 
I'll  make  him  happy.  Leave  him 
to  me. 

Marge  leaned  on  John  now,  com- 
fortably. 

He  hasn't  jumped  at  my  touch 
since  that  dreadful  night  just  a  week 
before  we  were  married. 

There  was  little  else  in  the  papers 
that  day.  Marge  couldn't  read  the 
details,  the  headlines  terrified  her: 
"Berserk  GI  Slays  Three;  Ex-PW 
Seeks  Revenge."  She  threw  the  paper 
aside  as  if  it  were  diseased. 

"No,  no,  no,"  she  said,  "that 
could  never  happen  to  John." 

Yet,  even  as  she  cried  the  words, 
she  knew  that  it  might. 

John  called  on  her  that  evening. 
He  was  absorbed  in  reading  the 
story  when  she  entered  the  room  and 
he  didn't  notice  her.  She  touched 
the  back  of  his  neck — soothingly,  she 
thought.  He  leaped  from  his  chair, 
suddenly  trembling  and  perspiring. 

"Goodness,  you  frightened  me," 
he  said.  "I,  uh  .  .  .  it's  .  .  .  well,  I 
...  I  didn't  h-hear  you  c-come  in." 

"I'm  so  sorry,  John."  She  lowered 
her  head. 

"It-it's  all  right,"  he  said. 

He  embraced  her  and  they 
strengthened  each  other  against  their 
fears,  but  Marge  cried  herself  to 
sleep  that  night,  repeating  to  her- 
self, "Bitter  with  the  sweet,  bitter 
with  the  sweet." 

Thank  heavens  nothing  so  terrible 


ever  did  happen,  she  sighed  now. 
It  didn't  even  delay  our  marriage, 
and  we've  lived  happily  ever  after. 
Except  for  a  nightmare  now  and 
then,  she  added  wryly.  He's  so 
strong.  And  yet,  she  giggled  softly, 
when  Susie  was  born  he  got  so  ex- 
cited that  he  lost  his  voice  for  two 
hours. 

SHE  looked  up  at  him.  He  was 
still  staring  at  the  German  mu- 
sicians as  if  hypnotized. 

"What's  that  they're  playing  now, 
John?"  she  asked. 

"Lili  Marlene,"  he  mumbled. 

"Oh,  of  course,"  she  said. 

John  moved  forward,  nudging  the 
large  lady  in  front  of  him.  She  turned 
to  him,  clearly  expecting  his  apology, 
but  he  paid  her  no  attention. 

Marge  hooked  her  finger  around 
his  belt  and  tugged.  "John,"  she 
whispered,  "be  careful." 

He  ignored  her.  All  his  attention 
was  on  the  musicians. 

The  accordionist  stood  up  to  sing 
and  Marge  saw  that  it  was  he  John 
was  staring  at. 

She  leaned  forward  to  get  a  bet- 
ter view  of  the  man's  face.  Nobody 
I  ever  saw  before.  He  looks  like  any 
other  Ger — .  Oh,  no.  Not  a  German. 
.  .  .  She  saw  a  smile  redden  John's 
cheeks,  firing  his  eyes. 

"It  is,"  John  whispered  to  her,  "it's 
the  German.  After  all  these  years." 
He  wrung  his  hands.  "What  a  piece 
of  luck,"  he  grinned.  "See?  See  the 
small  scar  by  his  nose?  He's  fatter 
now,  much  fatter,  but  I'm  positive." 

John's  mind  raced.  He  snapped  his 
fingers.  "I've  got  it,"  he  said.  He 
turned  and  walked   quickly   to   the 
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restaurant,   Mary  closely  after  him. 

"John,  where  are  you,  John?" 

He  was  deaf  to  her.  He  grabbed 
a  waiter's  arm. 

"Get  me  a  slice  of  bread,"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Sir?  Would  you  like  to  be 
seated?" 

"No,  I  don't  want  a  seat.  Bread, 
bread.  Just  get  me  a  slice  of — never 
mind." 

John  moved  swiftly  to  a  table 
where  two  ladies  were  dining.  He 
snatched  a  slice  of  bread  from  then- 
table. 

"Ladies,  you  don't  mind,  do  you? 
Thanks,"  he  said,  and  walked,  al- 
most ran,  back  to  the  musicians. 

"You're  welcome,"  one  of  the 
ladies  called  after  him  gaily. 

Marge  shrugged  and  ran  after 
him.  She  saw  him  standing  before 
the  accordionist,  the  bread  behind 
his  back.  She  elbowed  her  way  to 
his  side  and  gripped  his  arm. 

"Come  here,"  he  said  quickly, 
"come  here."  He  squeezed  her  to 
himself. 

"John,  what  are  you  doing?" 

"I  don't  even  know  his  name," 
he  whispered.  "But  I  could  never 
forget  him." 

THE  accordionist  continued  his 
song  calmly. 

"Who?"  Marge  asked  impatiently. 

"Him,"  John  said,  nodding  at  the 
accordionist.  "Remember?  I  told  you 
about  him.  In  camp." 

Marge  froze.  "With  .  .  .  the 
bread?"  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Oh  no,  John.  No."  She  trembled. 
Dear  God,  no,  she  prayed  rapidly. 


Please  no.  Not  anyone  from  yester- 
day. God,  I  beg  You,  don't  take 
us  back  to  yesterday.  I  just  couldn't 
bear  John  to  be  that  way  again,  not 
for  all  my  love.  I  just  couldn't  bear 
yesterday.  And  I  don't  want  a  me- 
chanical man  out  of  tomorrow, 
either.  Just  give  us  today,  and  leave 
John  happy.  Leave  him  to  me,  God, 
please  leave  him  to  me. 

John  nodded.  "I'm  positive  he's 
the  one." 

Marge  shuddered.  She  remem- 
bered John's  experience  as  clearly 
as  if  she  had  been  in  prison  with 
him.  He  had  stolen  a  small  piece 
of  bread.  A  fat  Nazi  soldier  caught 
him,  grabbed  the  bread  from  him 
and  kicked  him  viciously  in  his 
stomach.  John  dropped  to  the  floor  in 
pain.  The  soldier  spat  on  him.  And 
that  night,  while  huddled  against 
the  cold  on  his  filthy  straw  mattress, 
a  soldier  slipped  into  his   cell  and 

"Watch,"  John  said. 

"John,  be  careful,"  she  whispered. 
She  bit  her  lip  hard. 

The  accordionist  sat  down,  ac- 
knowledging the  applause  as  he  did, 
and  glanced  briefly  at  the  man  and 
woman  standing  before  him. 

John  stepped  even  closer,  only 
the  music  stand  between  him  and 
the  German  now,  and  stared. 

The  German  glanced  from  his 
music,  his  eyes  pausing  briefly  on 
John,  then  on  Marge.  Recognizing 
neither,  he  turned  to  his  music. 
"The  Happy  Wanderer"  was  next, 
a  song  he  knew  well. 

The  zitherist  tapped  his  foot,  and 
the  trio  began. 

Slowly,   John  brought  the  bread 
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from  behind  his  back  and  held  it 
in  front  of  the  German's  music,  di- 
rectly before  his  eyes. 

The  German  was  annoyed;  he 
tried  to  see  over  the  bread,  then 
beside  it.  He  missed  several  notes, 
then  played  a  few  wrong  ones.  He 
shook  his  head  nervously  and 
stopped  playing,  though  his  com- 
panions continued.  He  stared  at  the 
bread,  puzzled. 

Suddenly  he  understood.  He 
raised  his  eyes  to  John's. 

"Lieber  Gott,"  he  breathed.  His 
accordion  slid  down  between  his 
legs  and  rested  on  the  floor.  "The 
American  soldier,"  he  whispered. 
"The  hungry  one." 

John  nodded,  hardly  more  than  a 
tremor.  He  swallowed  hard. 

The  German  took  the  bread,  shak- 
ing his  head  increduously.  Slowly  he 
rose  from  his  chair  and  stepped 
down  from  the  platform.  A  tear 
slipped  down  his  cheek  and  ran 
under  his  chin. 

"Lieber  Gott,"  he  breathed  again. 

"Th-thank  God  I've  f-found  you," 
John  said. 

The  German  offered  his  hand. 

John  reached  for  it,  stopped.  He 
threw  his  arms  wide. 

The  German  did  the  same. 

The  two  men  hugged  each  other 
and  wept  tears  of  joy. 

The  musicians  stopped.  The  au- 
dience gaped. 

John  and  the  German  stepped 
apart,  still  holding  each  other's  arms, 
laughing  and  shaking  their  heads  at 
their  happiness. 

"Oh — oh  my,"  Marge  blushed. 
"The-this  is  the  soldier  who  slipped 
into  your  cell  and  gave  you  a  piece 
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of  bread!  At  first  I  thought  he  was 

"No-no!"  John  said.  "N-negative 
thinking,"  he  laughed.  "T-take  uh, 
t-take  the  s-sweet  with  the  b -bitter, 
h-honey." 

"Oh,  you  wonderful,  wonderful!" 
she  cried.  She  embraced  the  two 
men  and  kissed  them  both. 

John  wanted  to  introduce  her, 
but  he  still  didn't  know  the  Ger- 
man's name.  Besides,  he  had  lost 
his  voice  again.  ■  ■ 


"I  must  confess  I  have  a  hard  time 
keeping  up  on  events  in  the  world. 
Usually  the  TV  is  on  and  my  wife  is 
talking  while  I'm  reading  the  news- 
paper." 


By  the  time  most  of  us  get  around 
to  making  plans  for  tomorrow,  it's 
yesterday. — Walt  Streightiff. 


Strength  for  Tragic  Times 


By  Frederick  W.  Brink 


WHEN  a  premature  child  is 
born,  the  infant  is  placed  in 
an  incubator  in  the  hospital.  Every 
influence  that  touches  his  life  is 
good.  Temperature,  diet,  even  the 
air  he  breathes  is  controlled  to 
keep  away  anything  that  might 
harm. 

Unfortunately,  his  sheltered  life 
does  not  last  forever.  Shortly,  when 
he  has  gained  the  strength  to  really 
live,  he  faces  the  world.  And  the 
world  throws  at  him  both  good  and 
bad,  success  and  failure,  triumph 
and  tragedy,  health  and  sickness,  life 
and  death,  friends  and  enemies.  He 
quickly  learns  that  in  this  world 
he  is  on  his  own.  Or  rather,  he 
thinks  he  is  on  his  own.  He  can 
be — that  is  true.  But  he  does  not 
have  to  be!  Available  to  him  are 
resources  that  will  let  him  live  in 
this  psychopathic  world  and  not  be 
destroyed  by  its  slings  and  arrows 
of  ill-fortune. 

The  man  in  uniform  is  particularly 
susceptible  to  the  feeling  that  he 
is  on  his  own  against  a  system,  and 
cannot  help  himself.   His  orders  to 


duty  are  written  by  someone  else, 
and  he  has  little  control  over  what 
the  orders  say.  He  is  assigned  a  job, 
and  has  little  choice  over  what  the 
job  will  be.  International  events 
swallow  him  up  and  put  him  into 
places  he  has  no  desire  to  be.  Small 
wonder  that  he  feels  "the  world  is 
too  much  with  him,"  and  that  in 
tragic  times  he  is  a  victim. 

Victor  Not  Victim 

But  he  is  wrong.  He  is  not  the 
victim.  He  is  still  important.  He 
still  can  face  all  the  experiences 
of  life  without  flinching.  He  can 
meet  tragedy  with  the  same  con- 
fidence that  he  welcomes  triumph. 
He  can  meet  disappointment  with 
the  same  assurance  that  he  enjoys 
success.  He  can  even  face  death 
with  the  same  hopefulness  that  he 
faces  his   daily  living. 

Why?  Simply  because  he  has  a 
God  who  has  made  himself  avail- 
able for  his  assistance.  He  has  a  God 
who  does  not  hold  himself  aloof 
from  men,  but  who  offers  himself 
for  their  aid.   He   has   a   God  who 


Chaplain  Brink  is  the  Head  of  the  Personnel  Branch  and  Distribution 
Section,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Chaplains,  Washington,  D.C. 
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does  not  know  men  in  theory,  but 
who  came  and  walked  in  the  same 
filth,  the  same  unfriendliness,  the 
same  difficulties,  the  same  heart- 
break, the  same  injustice,  and  even 
the  same  tragic  destruction  that 
faces  every  man. 

When  a  man  can  say  this  he  is 
talking  about  the  Christian  faith. 
He  is  not  talking  about  something 
in  the  nebulous  beyond.  He  is  talk- 
ing about  something  very  close  and 
real.  He  is  not  talking  about  plati- 
tudes that  are  unrelated  to  action. 
He  is  talking  about  doing  something: 
about  doing  the  will  of  God.  He 
is  not  talking  about  a  few  rules  for 
getting  along  with  people.  He  is 
talking  about  a  whole  way  of  living 
that  gives  significance  to  what  he 
does.  He  is  not  talking  about  saints 
put  up  like  paintings  in  an  art  gal- 
lery. He  is  talking  about  sinners 
trying  to  find  the  way  out  of  their 
self -wrought  dungeons.  He  is  not 
talking  about  the  past.  He  is  talking 
about  the  present   and   the   future. 

Life  brings  to  every  man  good 
times  and  bad.  Every  man  will  face 
sickness,  be  subject  to  accidents, 
eventually  face  death  to  himself  or 
a  loved  one,  will  find  disappoint- 
ments and  discouragements.  In  this 
he  is  not  alone.  Jesus  Christ,  his 
Savior,  his  God,  his  Master,  his 
Guide,  his  Companion,  faced  them 
all  before  him.  And  from  Christ's 
experience,  man  is  offered  the  as- 
surance that  he  too  can  overcome 
life.  Christ  never  says  a  man  will 
not  have  to  face  problems.  Christ 
never  promises  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties. But  he  does  promise  that 
when  a  man  draws  on  him  for  wis- 


dom, strength,  support,  he  will  not 
be  defeated  by  the  difficulties. 

It  would  be  sheer  foolishness  to 
assert  in  today's  world  that  the  non- 
religious  man  always  comes  to  a 
bad  end,  always  fails  in  his  en- 
deavors. That  just  isn't  so.  Almost 
as  foolish  would  be  the  assertion 
that  a  religious  man  automatically 
succeeds,  is  always  spared  suffering 
or  difficulties,  and  always  comes  out 
on  top.  That,  too,  just  isn't  so. 

Forward  with  Confidence 

But  it  is  the  truth,  not  foolish- 
ness, to  assert  that  the  man  who 
has  a  real,  vital,  personal  relation- 
ship with  God — the  man  who  goes 
through  life  inviting  God  to  be  be- 
side him — goes  with  confidence.  He 
knows  that  he  will  be  able  to  meet 
unafraid  whatever  comes  to  him, 
because  he  has  chosen  a  companion 
who  is  at  once  a  guide  and  a  sup- 
port. If  he  does  not  actually  tri- 
umph, the  man  is  never  really  de- 
feated, because  he  is  always  spurred 
and  assisted  into  trying  again. 

Such  a  man  knows  that  his  res- 
ervoirs of  spiritual  strength  are  con- 
stantly being  refilled.  As  in  the 
fueling  of  a  ship  at  sea,  new  energy 
fuel  is  passed  to  him  when  he  needs 
it.  He  never  stands  alone,  depend- 
ent only  on  his  own  resources.  When 
those  resources  are  depleted,  God 
is  beside  him  to  replenish. 

Such  a  man  knows  that  he  has 
a  program  for  his  fife  that  gives  it 
purpose.  Nothing  is  so  deadly  as 
aimlessness.  With  God  beside  him, 
letting  himself  be  used  as  the  fingers 
on  God's  hand,  the  man  knows 
that  whether  life  is  long  or  short, 
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easy  or  hard,  he  and  life  both  matter. 
Such  a  man  has  a  chart  for  every 
sea  of  life.  He  has  a  set  of  moral 
values  to  guide  him  wherever  he 
may  be.  Time  and  circumstance, 
place  and  duty  station,  do  not  change 
them.  He  knows  that  these  are 
God's  things  and,  because  they  are, 
God  will  not  let  them  be  finally 
defeated.  He  knows  that 

Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold, 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, — 
Yet   that   scaffold   sways    the   future, 
And,  behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 
Keeping  watch  above  his  own. 

The  Life  of  Challenge 

The   best   that   a    Godless   inter- 
pretation of  life  can  offer  is  a  brief 


'I  don't  think  Wilcox  is  half  trying." 


moment  of  conscious  existence — a 
short  ride  on  the  merry-go-round 
snatching  on  each  turn  for  the 
brass  ring  in  the  hope  of  one  extra 
free  ride  before  he  has  to  get  off — 
but  in  the  end  getting  off  just 
where  he  got  on.  A  God-shared  life, 
on  the  other  hand,  offers  an  existence 
of  increasing  worth,  a  life  of  ever 
opening  challenges,  a  satisfying 
climb,  rather  than  a  merry-go-round. 
Death,  sickness,  accident,  apparent 
injustice  and  all  the  rest  notwith- 
standing, a  man's  faith  in  Christ 
gives  him  handles  by  which  he  takes 
hold  of  life  in  all  its  facets  and  lives, 
because  he  lives  with  God. 

No  one  denies  that  we  live  in  tragic 
times.  But  the  Christian  faith  assures 
us  that  God  will  supply  all  our  needs. 
That  faith  is  rooted  in  suffering.  The 
suffering  was  real:  the  God-man  died 
the  horrible  death  of  crucifixion  on 
a  cross.  But  the  suffering  became  a 
proof  of  God's  nearness  and  support. 
The  Christian  faith  is  rooted  in 
tragedy:  the  tragedy  of  an  innocent 
man  deprived  of  his  rights  and  de- 
serted by  his  friends.  But  the  tragedy 
was  changed  to  triumph  by  the  ac- 
tion of  God.  The  Christian  faith  with 
its  avenue  to  confidence  has  been 
proven  true,  and  its  simple  yet  pro- 
found promises  remain  for  every 
man  in  this  tragic  world: 

Truly,  truly,  I  say  to  you,  he  who 
believes  in  me  will  also  do  the  works 
that  I  do;  and  greater  works  than 
these  will  he  do,  because  I  go  to 
the  Father   (Jn.   14:12). 

I  and  the  Father  are  one  (Jn.  10: 
30). 

Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  to  the 
close  of  the  age  (Mt.  28:20).         ■  ■ 
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Francis  Scott  Key, 
A  Devout  Churchman 


By  Glenn  D.  Everett 


ON  September  14,  1964,  the 
United  States  is  observing  the 
one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
its  national  anthem,  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote 
the  song  on  the  back  of  an  envelope 
during  the  anguishing  hours  of  the 
night  of  September  13-14,  1814, 
while  he  was  a  prisoner  aboard  a 
British  ship  watching  their  fleet  at- 
tack Fort  McHenry  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Baltimore,  Maryland,  harbor. 
But  few  persons  know  much  about 
Key's  career  and  the  other  significant 
contributions  he  made.  One  of  the 
most  outstanding  characteristics  of 
his  life  was  his  devotion  to  religion 
and  his  church.  So  devout  a  layman 
was  he  that  only  six  months  before 
he  wrote  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner," Bishop  Kemp,  the  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Maryland,  wrote  Key, 
then  a  thirty-four-year-old  lawyer, 
telling  him  of  the  shortage  of  clergy 
troubling  the  church  and  offering  to 
ordain  him  to  the  ministry  if  he 
would  agree  to  spend  just  six  months 
reading  books  on  theology  the 
Bishop  would  supply. 
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Key  replied  that  he  felt  called  to 
continue  in  the  profession  of  law 
for  which  he  was  trained,  but  of- 
fered to  do  all  he  could  as  a  layman 
to  help  his  church  meet  its  needs. 
Accordingly,  he  became  a  licensed 
lay  reader  of  the  diocese,  empowered 
to  read  the  Scriptures,  lead  the  peo- 
ple in  prayers,  speak  from  the  pulpit, 
and  perform  all  other  duties  except 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 

For  six  years  Key  was  virtually 
the  acting  pastor  of  Christ  Church 
in  the  then  village  of  Georgetown, 
D.C.,  whose  aged  rector  was  able  to 
perform  his  duties  only  with  Key's 
devoted  assistance.  It  is  said  that  Key 
even  helped  the  old  clergyman  raise 
his  arm  in  order  to  pronounce  the 
benediction  at  the  end  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

Today  a  great  bridge  that  spans 
the  Potomac  River  from  Roslyn,  Vir- 
ginia, to  the  Georgetown  section  of 
the  city  of  Washington  bears  Key's 
name  in  commemoration  of  his  long 
residence  in  that  community. 

Key  was  also  a  member  and 
vestryman  of  St.  John's  Church  on 
Lafayette  Square  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  was  built  in  1816,  two 


Francis  Scott  Key,  thankful  and  happy,  wrote  our  national 
anthem  150  years  ago  ....  Today,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
still  proudly  wave — now  over  fifty  states ! 


How  Francis  Scott  Key  looked  to  the  artist,  Charles  Willson  Peale. 
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years  after  he  composed  the  anthem. 
This  has  become  known  as  "The 
Church  of  the  Presidents"  because, 
facing  the  White  House  across  the 
Square,  it  has  often  attracted  presi- 
dents to  worship.  Every  president 
from  James  Madison  to  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  visited  it  at  least  once 
during  his  term  of  office. 

KEY  was  born  in  southern  Mary- 
land in  1780  during  the  turmoil 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  An- 
napolis. When  the  new  national  cap- 
ital was  established  in  1800  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  not  far  from 
his  home,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  move  there  to  begin  practice 
of  law. 

It  was  in  pursuit  of  his  duties  as 
a  lawyer  that  Key  came  to  write 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  The 
British  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir 
George  Cochran  had  sailed  up 
Chesapeake  Bay  during  the  War  of 
1812,  landed  troops  unexpectedly 
and  raided  and  bumed  Washington. 
Returning,  they  took  along  with  them 
as  a  prisoner,  a  surgeon,  Dr.  William 
Barnes.  Barnes's  family  appealed  to 
Key  to  secure  his  release.  Key  went 
to  President  Madison  and  obtained 
permission  to  negotiate  with  the 
enemy.  It  was  a  dangerous  assign- 
ment, for  Key  had  to  take  out  after 
the  fleet  in  a  small  sloop  and  they 
might  well  have  shot  first  and  asked 
questions  afterward  as  to  who  was 
overtaking  them.  There  was  consid- 
erable danger  that  Key  might  wind 
up  a  prisoner  himself,  as,  in  fact, 
he  did  briefly. 

Nonetheless,    Key   undertook   the 


Kow  Francis  Scott  Key  looked  to  an 
unknown  artist.  This  picture  was  used 
as  frontispiece  of  book,  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  written  by  Oscar  George  T. 
Sonneck,  and  published  in  1914  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 


mission.  His  flag  of  truce  was  re- 
spected and  the  British  admiral 
finally  agreed  to  release  Dr.  Barnes, 
but  said  he  must  detain  Key  and  his 
party  until  after  the  attack  on  Balti- 
more, lest  they  warn  their  fellow 
countrymen  of  what  was  about  to 
happen.  Thus,  Key  from  a  porthole 
watched  anxiously  as  the  rockets' 
red  glare  and  bombs  bursting  in  air 
illumined  the  fort  and  showed  that 
its  tattered  American  flag  was  still 
there. 

At  4  a.m.  the  guns  fell  ominously 
silent.  Had  the  fort  surrendered  or 
was  it  the  British  invading  party 
that  was  fleeing  for  life? 

We  rarely  sing  more  than  the  first 
stanza  in  which  Key  asks  his  anguish- 
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ing  question  as  to  whether  the  flag 
is  still  there  o'er  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave.  In  the 
second  verse,  Key  expresses  his  ex- 
ultation as  the  morning  mist  lifts  and 
he  sees  the  American  flag  still  flying. 
In  the  third  stanza,  rarely  sung  be- 
cause it  no  longer  reflects  the  state 
of  feelings  between  America  and  the 
British  Commonwealth,  he  expresses 
his  scorn  for  the  foreign  host  which 
"so  vauntingly  swore  a  home  and  a 
country  would  leave  us  no  more." 

The  fourth  stanza  reflects  Key's 
great  devotion  as  a  churchman,  as 
he  urges  his  fellowmen  to  give  at 
all  times  their  thanks  to  God  for 
preserving  them. 

Blest  with   victory    and    peace,    may 

the  Heaven-rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and 

preserved  us  a  nation! 
Then    conquer   we   must,    when    our 

cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto:   "In  God  be 

our  trust." 

KEY  and  his  companions  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their 
sloop  as  the  British  fleet  fled  for 
open  sea.  He  found  the  city  of  Balti- 
more celebrating  its  deliverance. 
Under  the  title  "The  Defense  of  Fort 
McHenry"  his  song  won  instant  pop- 
ularity. 

The  tune,  which  has  no  named 
author — and  to  this  day  at  least 
seventy-one  separate  musical  ar- 
rangements— had  evolved  out  of  a 
British  drinking  song  and  was  in- 
troduced to  America  in  1795  with 
the  words  by  Ralph  Tomlinson,  a 
London  lawyer,  called  "To  Ameroon 


in  Heaven."  It  was  a  singularly  sad 
song  for  such  a  spirited  tune  and 
Key  once  before,  in  1805,  had  tried 
to  convert  it  to  a  patriotic  air,  com- 
posing an  ode  to  Commodore 
Stephen  Decatur,  hero  of  the  War 
with  Tripoli.  It  did  not  catch  on. 

While  Key's  new  song,  soon 
dubbed  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 
became  a  popular  patriotic  air,  it  was 
not  until  1931  that  Congress  of- 
ficially made  it  the  national  anthem. 
Probably  no  one  would  have  been 
more  surprised  than  Key  who  never 
received  a  penny  of  royalty  from 
it,  nor  any  great  amount  of  fame 
in  his  own  day. 

Rather,  he  continued  to  be  known 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a  devout 
churchman  and  a  good  lawyer,  and 
something  of  an  amateur  poet.  He 
went  on  to  become  U.S.  District 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  he  had  the  experience 
of  prosecuting  the  first  attempted 
presidential  assassin.  A  man  took  a 
shot  at  President  Andrew  Jackson 
on  the  Capitol  steps  in  1835.  When 
he  was  found  to  be  mentally  de- 
ranged, Key  succeeded  in  having 
him  committed  to  a  mental  institu- 
tion, although  the  public  clamored 
for  an  immediate  hanging. 

Key  died  in  1843  leaving,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  many  other  contributions, 
a  hymn  which  still  appears  in  the 
hymnal  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  a  number  of  other  Prot- 
estant denominations,  opening  with 
the  stirring  lines, 

Lord  with  glowing  heart  I'd  praise 

Thee 
For  the  blessings  Thy  love  bestows. 
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GUalle*t<f,e 


Accepted! 


By  L.  W.  Dudley 


A  LINK  reader  tours  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  and 
graciously  shares 
information  with  us 


Through  the  gate  door,  we  see  con- 
struction details  of  the  flying  buttress 
supports  for  granary  walls. 


IN  a  recent  article,  the  author  ex- 
pressed his  regret  for  not  having 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  tourist 
attractions  while  stationed  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  That  article  was  an 
open  challenge,  as  I  am  stationed 
there  now.  Taking  his  advice,  I  de- 
cided to  make  my  stay  memorable. 
First,  I  stopped  at  the  base  Per- 
sonal Services  office.  There  I  found 
military  discounts  on  concert  and 
play  tickets,  camping  equipment 
which  could  be  checked  out  for 
week-end  trips  to  local  parks,  and  in- 
formation about  church-sponsored 
youth  centers,  YMCA  and  YWCA 
activities,  and  USO  functions.  The 
next  stop  was  the  base  library.  There 
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I  found  books  about  Texas  history 
which  pointed  out  important  land- 
marks. Then  I  obtained  tourist  in- 
formation from  the  San  Antonio 
Conservation  Society,  located  at  511 
Villita.  Finally,  I  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. Perhaps  the  author  of  that 
article  will  return  sometime,  but  for 
those  who  are  stationed  at  one  of 
the  bases  in  or  near  San  Antonio 
now,  there  is  yet  ample  opportunity. 
What  I  found  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise. The  most  famous  landmark, 
the  Alamo,  is  neither  the  oldest  nor 
the  most  beautiful  mission  in  San 
Antonio. 

The    present    Alamo,    begun    in 
1756,  is  the  second  stone  church  of 


Mission  San  Antonio  de  Valero. 
Father  Olivares,  assisted  by  two  In- 
dians, moved  the  contents  of  the 
mission  from  below  the  Rio  Grande 
in  1718.  That  mission,  a  small  hut  on 
the  west  side  of  the  San  Antonio 
River,  served  as  a  link  between  Rio 
Grande  and  east  Texas  missions. 
There  were  five  missions  in  San 
Antonio.  The  contents  of  three  of 
the  others  were  moved  from  east 
Texas.  One  mission  has  always  re- 
mained at  its  original  site.  It  is  San 
Jose  y  San  Miguel  de  Aguayo,  named 
in  honor  of  Saint  Joseph  and  of  the 
governor,  Marques  de  San  Miguel 
de  Aguayo.  Mission  San  Jose,  known 
as  "Queen  of  Missions,"  was  founded 
in  1720  by  Father  Margil,  a  Fran- 
ciscan missionary  from  Valencia, 
Spain. 

This  stately  example  of  eighteenth- 
century  Spanish  architecture,  visible 
for  miles,  rears  its  great  dome  and 
its  bell  tower  into  the  sunny  Texas 
sky.  One  need  not  be  a  Catholic  to 
appreciate  the  grandeur  and  the  his- 
torical significance  of  Mission  San 
Jose.  Of  the  five  missions,  the  church 
at  San  Jose  is  by  far  the  most  beauti- 
ful, particularly  because  of  the 
ornate  limestone  carvings  of  its 
facade  and  of  its  famous  Rose  Win- 
dow, done  by  the  master  sculptor, 
Pedro  Huizar. 

Mission  San  Jose  began  as  an 
adobe  and  stone  structure,  built  on 
the  cruciform  plan  (cross-shaped). 
The  nave  was  crossed  by  transepts. 
In  1731  the  adobe  structure  was  re- 
placed by  one  of  tufa  and  limestone, 
built  by  filling  the  interior  with 
earth,  mortaring  stones  in  place,  and 
then  removing   the   dirt.   The  sides 


were  supported  by  flying  buttresses. 
This  building,  first  used  as  the  chapel 
and  later  as  the  granary,  is  the  old- 
est intact  building  in  the  state  of 
Texas. 

Each  July  and  August,  the  San 
Jose  story  is  presented  at  the  San 
Jose  Theater.  Tickets  are  available 
through  base  Personal  Services  of- 
fices for  military  personnel  who  are 
stationed  in  the  area.  Los  Pastores, 
a  thirteenth-century  Christmas  play, 
is  presented  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  Christmas. 

THE  mission  is  accessible  by  au- 
tomobile or  by  bus:  either  the 
South  Flores  city  bus  going  to  San 
Jose,  or  the  sightseeing  Greyhound 


The  grace  and  beauty  of  delicate  stone 
carvings  form  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  beholder. 
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What  a  mighty  fortress  is  the  church — and  what  a  work  of  art! 


bus.  Mission  San  Jose  is  located  four 
and  one-half  miles  south  on  U.S. 
Route  281  from  downtown  San  An- 
tonio, or  two  blocks  north  on  Roose- 
velt from  Loop  13,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Roosevelt  and  Mission  Road. 
It  is  open  from  0900  hours  to  1800 
hours  weekdays  or  1000  hours  to 
1800  hours  on  Sundays.  The  admis- 
sion— fifty  cents  for  adults  and  fifteen 
cents  for  children — is  used  by  the 
State  Park  Board  for  fisheries  and 
wildlife.  Advisory  and  administra- 
tive activities  of  the  mission  are 
carried  out  jointly  by  the  Texas  State 
Park  Board,  the  Archdiocese  of  San 
Antonio,  the  San  Antonio  Conserva- 
tion Society,  and  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Upon  entering  the  stone  walls  sur- 
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rounding  the  mission,  we  are  im- 
mediately absorbed  by  its  at- 
mosphere. It  is  easy  to  imagine 
brown-robed  missionaries  and  labor- 
ing natives  united  in  constructive  ef- 
forts to  bring  civilization  to  the 
wilderness  of  the  Southwest.  The 
opposition  they  faced  is  evident  also, 
not  only  from  the  fortified  quarters 
used  by  the  converted  Coahuiltecan 
Indians,  but  also  from  the  loopholes, 
ramparts,  and  bastions  built  for  de- 
fending the  walls  and  gates.  The 
more  trusted  Indians  were  taught  to 
fire  rifles,  and  aided  the  mission 
troops  when  the  flesh-eating  Apaches 
attacked  the  mission  without  success 
in  1749. 

The   mission   was   self-sustaining. 
The   Indians   operated    a   carpenter 


shop,  a  pottery  shop,  a  tailor  shop, 
a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  grist  mill 
used  for  making  molasses  and  sugar 
loaf.  There  were  work  animals  and 
herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  A 
small  orchard  provided  peaches  and 
other  fresh  fruit.  Corn  was  the  main 
crop,  but  beans,  pumpkins,  water- 
melons, cotton,  sugar  cane,  and 
sweet  potatoes  were  also  raised.  How 
refreshing  the  old  stone  well  be- 
neath the  leaning  palm  tree  looks! 
It  reminds  us  of  the  deep  wells 
which  provided  residents  of  San 
Jose  with  cool,  clean  water.  The 
Indians  were  well-fed,  clothed,  and 
educated  in  European  customs  and 
religion.  They  elected  their  own  of- 
ficers in  democratic  style.  San  Jose 
was  a  story  of  success. 

What  a  mighty  fortress  is  the 
church — and  what  a  work  of  art! 
The    church    is    built    not    only    of 

Wells  like  these  provided  residents  of 
San  Jose  with  cool,  clean  water. 


Stone  arcade  forms  a  picturesque 
framework  for  the  two-story  monastery 
in  the  background. 


stone,  but  of  trust  and  pride,  of  toil 
and  skill.  The  walls  vary  from  two  to 
five  feet  in  thickness;  the  stairs 
ascending  to  the  tower  are  hewn 
oak  fitted  with  wooden  pegs;  the 
dome  is  six  stories  high;  and  all  are 
constructed  by  hand.  The  building  is 
plastered  inside  and  out  with  lime 
mortar.  Colorful  designs  are  stained 
onto  the  plaster  with  minerals  mixed 
in  milk.  The  doors  are  carved  cedar. 
The  baptistry  door  in  the  rear  of 
the  church  opens  to  a  garden  walk. 
Here  we  see  the  remnants  of  the  liv- 
ing quarters  for  the  missionaries. 
Stone  arcades  form  a  picturesque 
framework  for  this  two-story  mon- 
astery. 
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Granary,  built  in  1731,  served  as  the  first  chapel  and  still  remains  as  the 
oldest,  intact  building  in  the  State  of  Texas. 


Although  San  Jose  flourished,  the 
power  of  Spain  in  the  new  world 
diminished,  and  by  1808  the  mission 
was  abandoned  and  fell  into  ruin. 
Five  years  later,  the  land  was  di- 
vided among  the  secular  clergy  and 
Pedro  Huizar.  Several  attempts  were 
made  at  restoration,  but  one  stormy 
night  in  1868  brought  the  collapse 
of  the  dome,  the  roof,  and  part  of 
the  wall.  People  still  visited  the 
mission,  though,  and  Huizar's  de- 
scendants lived  for  a  time  in  the 
granary.  In  1930,  the  San  Antonio 
Conservation  Society  began  the  pres- 
ent reconstruction,  which  took  seven 
years  to  complete.  The  mission  was 
designated  a  National  Historical  Site 
in  1941. 
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Before  departing,  we  are  captured 
once  more  by  the  splendor  of  the 
graceful  carvings.  We  can  almost  feel 
the  inspiration  that  Huizar  must 
have  felt  when  his  chisel  bit  into  the 
soft  stone  which  would  harden  with 
exposure.  How  indifferent  the  stone 
becomes  to  its  environment  once  the 
lines  are  cut!  How  easy  it  is  to  be- 
come, like  the  stone  carvings,  im- 
pervious to  the  world  around  us. 
What  little  effort  is  needed  to  make 
lasting  impressions  while  the  stone 
is  fresh! 

You  need  not  be  stationed  in  San 
Antonio  to  take  advantage  of  your 
opportunities.  Opportunity,  like  in- 
spiration, is  everywhere;  look  for  it 
and  you  will  find  it.  ■  ■ 


No  Killing! 

By  David  A.  MacLennan 


YOU  shall  not  kill"  (Ex.  20:13).  This  is  God's  law.  Do  we  then 
violate  this  commandment  whenever  we  take  a  human  life  in 
what  theologians  term  "a  just  war"?  Yes,  say  some  fine  Christian 
pacifists.  Yes,  agree  some  who  are  conscientious  objectors  to  any  form 
of  military  service,  whether  or  not  they  have  religious  reasons  for  their 
conviction.  Without  rationalizing  the  use  of  destructive  force  in  war- 
fare by  saying  that  there  are  some  things  worse  than  killing  human 
beings,  we  must  get  to  the  heart  of  the  sixth  commandment  to  see 
that  it  means  something  more  personal.  It  means 

YOU  MUST  NOT  MURDER  ANYONE 

The  Lord  of  life  and  death,  Jesus  Christ,  taught  that  the  sixth 
commandment  goes  beyond  the  overt  act  of  killing  a  fellow  human 
being:  "You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  the  men  of  old,  'You  shall 
not  kill;  and  whoever  kills  shall  be  liable  to  judgment.'  But  I  say  to 
you  that  every  one  who  is  angry  with  his  brother  shall  be  liable  to 
judgment;  whoever  insults  his  brother  shall  be  liable  to  the  council, 
and  whoever  says,  'You  fool!'  shall  be  liable  to  the  hell  of  fire"  (Mt. 
5:21-22).  Isn't  it  startling  and  revolutionary  to  be  told  that  there  are 
ways  of  murdering  people  without  actually  making  physical  assault 
on  them?  That  anger  and  hostility  and  hatred  are  murderous?  That 
"cutting  someone  down  to  size"  in  a  way  which  hurts  his  self- 
respect  and  wounds  his  feelings  is  a  kind  of  killing?  First,  however, 
let  us  look  at  this  divine  prohibition  of  murdering  a  creature  made  as 
we  are  made,  in  God's  spiritual  likeness. 

Dr.   MacLennan  is  the  minister  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian   Church, 
Rochester  14,  N.Y. 
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Biblical  scholars  agree  that  this  commandment  is  clearly  concerned 
with  private  killing.  The  Hebrew  word  used  refers  to  violent  and  un- 
authorized homicide.  It  is  not  concerned  with  what  we  know  as 
judicial  killing  as  when  the  State  imposes  the  death  penalty  upon  a 
criminal.  Neither  capital  punishment  nor  war  is  the  target  of  this 
commandment.  True,  Christians  may  be  led  by  their  reverence  for  the 
life  that  God  has  created  to  oppose  both  mass  killing  in  war  and  cap- 
ital punishment  for  an  individual's  crimes.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  legiti- 
mate to  use  this  commandment  when  discussing  pacifism  or  the  death 
penalty. 

This  law  recognizes  and  seeks  to  safeguard  the  sacredness  of  human 
life.  God  gives  us  life.  Only  God  may  decide  when  the  life  he  gave 
shall  end.  This  law  denies  to  us  and  to  all  other  human  beings  the 
right  to  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands.  The  Bible  gives  ultimate 
authority  to  the  Creator  and  no  human  creature  may  play  God  in 
this  matter.  Why?  Because,  says  the  Bible,  every  human  being  is  made 
in  God's  image,  and  God  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  his 
human  children  not  to  destroy  his  family  on  this  often  sin-riddled 
planet.  This  covenant  with  mankind  is  symbolized  by  Noah.  In  the 
marvelous  story  of  The  Flood  and  the  sequel  to  that  phenomenon  God 
declares:  "Whoever  sheds  the  blood  of  man,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed;  for  God  made  man  in  his  own  image"  (Gen.  9:6). 

SUICIDE  AND  MERCY  KILLING  ARE  SINS 

If  we  have  no  right  to  destroy  the  image  of  God  in  any  human  being 
just  because  it  seems  to  us  as  individuals  the  proper  thing  to  do,  then 
taking  our  own  lives  is  wrong.  Likewise,  mercy  killing  of  those  whose 
maladies  are  beyond  cure  or  hope  of  improvement  is  also  wrong.  Is 
not  suicide  the  act  of  someone  deeply  sick?  Yes,  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  case.  Moreover,  our  gracious  God  is  merciful.  If  we  being  human 
think  of  suicides  with  pity  and  compassion,  how  much  more  will  our 
heavenly  Father!  God  knows  far  better  than  we  can  know  what  the 
confusion  and  despair  and  fear  were  in  the  person  who  took  his  own 
life.  Nevertheless,  suicide  is  a  sin.  It  is  an  attempt  to  murder  the  God 
who  lives  in  every  human  being.  (See  John  1:9.) 

Mercy  killing  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  humane  men  and  women. 
Why  prolong  the  life  of  a  hopelessly  sick  person  whose  mind  may 
have  gone  and  who  seems  to  be  existing  only  as  a  vegetable  exists? 
So  often  we  wish  that  devoted  physicians  would  not  obey  the  rule  of 
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their  profession  to  do  everything  possible  to  maintain  life.  The  com- 
mandment is  addressed  to  the  individual.  It  would  seem  reasonable 
that  a  board  of  qualified,  responsible  physicians  could  determine 
whether  or  not  a  patient  in  agony,  beyond  the  help  of  any  sedation, 
should  be  granted  release  from  the  terrible  burden  of  pain  and  weak- 
ness. After  all,  such  a  board  would  not  be  acting  as  individuals.  They 
would  be  competent,  cautious,  and  exceedingly  careful  in  reaching  a 
decision.  But  most  of  the  time  an  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  Tightness 
of  such  an  action  would  remain.  Fairly  recent  history,  including  the 
actions  of  such  persons  in  Nazi  Germany,  lead  us  to  be  hesitant  about 
delegating  such  power  to  any  group,  however  well-qualified  and  re- 
sponsible. It  is  possible  that  Adolph  Hitler  believed  that  his  "final 
solution"  of  the  Jews  and  others  whom  he  and  his  mad  colleagues 
deemed  unworthy  to  live  came  under  the  heading  of  "mercy  killing." 

DISGUISED  FORMS  OF  MURDER 

"You  shall  do  no  murder"  is  the  most  accurate  way  of  translating 
this  commandment.  It  imposes  on  every  one  of  us  the  duty  of  respect- 
ing and  preserving  life.  Few  will  forget  the  profound  regret  and  shock 
which  swept  most  civilized  groups  when  the  alleged  assassin  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  was  himself  killed  by  a  man  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Doubtless  many  felt  at  the  time  that  the  man  who  was  shot  to  death 
deserved  the  death  penalty.  But  thoughtful  ciizens  in  Dallas  and  every- 
where else  deeply  regretted  that  the  accused  murderer  of  the  President 
could  not  have  been  given  a  courtroom  trial.  No  matter  what  his 
motives,  no  one  has  the  right  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  No 
one  has  any  right  to  put  another  person  to  death  for  any  private  reason. 
There  is  a  tremendously  deep  difference  between  a  private  killing  and 
a  judicial  execution. 

There  are  other  ways  of  private  killing  than  murder.  What  of  our 
killings  on  highways  and  streets  by  using  the  automobile  as  a  lethal 
weapon?  So  often  accidents  could  be  prevented  if  we  were  not  "loose 
nuts  behind  the  wheel"  of  a  powerful  car.  Let  me  remember  that  when 
I  am  angry,  or  careless;  when  I  act  like  an  immature  adolescent  in 
resenting  another  driver  trying  to  pass  me;  when  I  try  to  get  away 
with  breaking  the  speed  limit  laws,  I  may  end  up  as  a  killer.  Statistics 
prove  that  more  Americans  have  died  in  automobile  accidents  than 
have  been  killed  in  all  the  wars  in  which  our  nation  has  participated. 
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A  POSITIVE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  "NO  KILLING"  LAW 

Negatively,  it  is  a  sin  against  God,  to  whom  all  life  is  precious,  to 
commit  murder.  Positively,  his  commandment  calls  us  to  take  our 
responsibility  for  preserving  the  life  and  health  of  all  our  people,  all 
of  God's  people  everywhere.  Certainly,  the  population  explosion  of 
our  time  demands  some  humane  form  of  population  control,  doubtless 
through  planned  parenthood  and  the  widespread  distribution  and  use 
of  contraceptives  particularly  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  sections 
of  North  America  and  Europe.  But  those  who  are  alive  need  to  be 
helped  to  stay  alive,  and  not  just  in  terms  of  marginal  existence. 
Crimes  of  passion  all  people  deplore.  Law  enforcement  officers,  edu- 
cationalists, and  religious  leaders  work  constantly  to  reduce  them  to 
the  lowest  possible  number.  What  about  the  callous  killing  of  human 
beings  that  continues  because  "the  haves"  will  not  share  some  of  their 
surplus  with  the  "have  nots"?  Of  course,  it  is  vastly  oversimplifying  the 
causes  of  war  to  say  that  all  wars  are  mainly  due  to  economic  factors. 
Yet  few  of  us  would  deny  that  poverty  and  hunger  breed  antagonism 
and  hatred  which  often  blaze  out  into  fighting. 

Who  has  not  felt  that  Communism  would  make  little  appeal  to 
people  in  some  of  the  less  privileged  areas  of  the  planet  if  the  people 
had  a  reasonably  full  life,  adequate  diet,  security,  and  a  meaningful 
free  life?  Wrote  theologian  Alec  R.  Vidler  in  Christ's  Strange  Work 
(SCM  Press,  London,  England,  published  1944  and  1963,  page  102): 
"A  nation  that  lets  some  of  its  members  have  insufficient  food  and  in- 
habit unhealthy  dwellings,  while  others  live  in  comfort  and  luxury,  is 
found  guilty  by  this  commandment."  Malnutrition,  tuberculosis,  and 
other  diseases  which  frequently  flourish  in  extreme  poverty,  have 
fortunately  disappeared  from  most  of  our  American  communities.  But 
what  of  conditions  in  overseas  countries?  What  of  our  Christian  re- 
sponsibility to  do  something  about  changing  such  conditions  which 
actually  produce  the  destruction  of  human  lives? 

Christianity  is  caring.  Caring  is  costly.  Church  World  Service, 
CARE,  One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing,  world  service  projects  of  our 
Protestant  churches  and  the  benevolence  funds  of  chapels,  all  help. 
Our  own  government  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  good  by 
shipping  or  helping  to  ship  surplus  grain  and  other  farm  products  to 
needy  communities  around  the  world.  Acute,  widespread  need  con- 
tinues. As  the  Quaker  leader  and  philosopher  Dr.  Elton  Trueblood 
has  written,  "We  dare  not  get  used  to  it  and  therefore  take  it  lightly. 
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Our  hope  lies  in  keeping  the  kind  of  sensitivity  which  never  allows  us 
to  accept  death  or  suffering  supinely.  .  .  .  We  need  to  remember  that 
the  death  of  a  child  of  God  in  one  part  of  the  world  is  quite  as  tragic 
as  is  the  death  of  a  child  of  God  in  any  other  part.  We  must  recover 
the  capacity  to  be  shocked"  ( Foundations  for  Reconstruction,  pages  67- 
69,  Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers,  1946). 

Sarcastically  a  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century  named  A.  H.  Clough 
wrote: 

Thou  shalt  not  kill,  but  needs  not  strive 
Officiously  to  keep  afive. 

If  you  are  a  Christian,  or  a  Christian-in-the-making,  you  will  reject 
that  sardonic  interpretation  of  the  sixth  commandment. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  life,  to  enlarge  and  deepen 
life.  He  said  that  this  was  his  purpose,  that  they — all  God's  children, 
including  ourselves — should  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly 
(Jn.  10:10).  Jesus  got  angry  when  people  watched  him  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Capernaum  to  see  whether  he  would  heal  a  man  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.  He  asked  (Mark  3:3-5)  if  it  were  lawful  to  do  good,  or  to  do 
harm,  to  save  a  life  or  to  kill  on  the  Sabbath  day.  They  did  not  answer. 
He  "looked  around  upon  them  with  anger,  being  grieved  at  the  harden- 
ing of  their  hearts"  and  immediately  proceeded  to  heal  the  crippled 
man.  We  still  bring  grief  to  God's  heart  when  we  harden  ourselves 
against  human  need,  and  refrain  from  saving  and  improving  life. 
"As  you  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  you  did  it  not  to  me" 
(Mt.  25:45). 

Now  hear  again  this  commandment  and  some  New  Testament 
comments:  "You  shall  not  kill"  (Ex.  20:13). 

"Every  one  who  is  angry  with  his  brother  shall  be  liable  to  judgment" 
(Mt.  5:22). 

"Overcome  evil  with  good"  (Rom.  12:21). 

"Feed  my  lambs.   .  .   .  Tend  my  sheep"    (Jn.  21:15,   17). 


QUOTES 

Spend  your  life  for  something  that  will  outlast  it. — Indiana  Parent 
Teacher.  .  .  .  Life  is  like  a  cafeteria.  There  are  no  waiters  to  bring 
your  success  to  you.  You  must  help  yourself. — Treasures.  .  .  .  You  can 
attain  great  heights  by  staying  on  the  level. — Jack  Herbert. 
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The  Last  Trip 


By  Janet  Craig- James 


Rocky  Rhodes,  world-famous  explorer,  takes  eleven-year-old 
Bud  on  a  camping  expedition  in  the  north  woods 


UNTIL  they  started  on  the  camp- 
ing trip  together,  Bud  had  not 
realized  how  hard  it  was  to  be  the 
son  of  a  legend.  It  had  been  one 
thing  to  brag  to  his  friends  at  board- 
ing school  about  his  fabulous  father, 
Rocky  Rhodes,  but  another  thing 
entirely  to  live  up  to  what  he  knew 
that  father  must  expect  of  him. 

It  was  almost  noon,  and  even  in 
the  canopied  greenness  of  the  woods 
the  spring  air  had  the  steamy  warmth 
of  a  hothouse. 

Square,  and  sturdily  built  for  an 
eleven-year-old,  Bud  followed  his 
father  up  the  narrow  trail,  keeping 
his  eyes  trained  doggedly  on  the 
ground  rather  than  on  the  dark  patch 
of  perspiration  staining  the  shirt  be- 
tween Rocky 's  shoulder  blades. 

Already  he  had  gone  sprawling 
twice,  lost  in  a  daydream  of  hero 
worship,  instead  of  watching  for  half- 
hidden  roots  and  potholes  in  the 
soggy,  piney  cushion  beneath  his 
feet. 

"How  are  you  ever  going  to  be- 
come  'ze    great-northwoods-man'   if 
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you  don't  watch  where  you're  go- 
ing?" Rocky  had  quipped.  But  Bud 
had  not  joined  in  his  laughter.  He 
had  smarted  with  shame.  This  was 
the  first  and  last  time  he  would  be 
going  on  such  an  expedition,  and  so 
far  he  had  not  acquitted  himself 
very  well. 

As  his  father  halted  for  a  moment, 
love  and  pride  welled  up  so  fiercely 
in  Bud  that  he  felt  all  mush  inside. 
The  lean,  sun-toughened  man  ahead 
of  him  was  famous.  With  camera 
and  typewriter  he  had  scoured  the 
world,  studying  wildlife  and  record- 
ing it  on  film  and  with  the  written 
word.  His  books,  illustrated  with 
photographs,  filled  two  shelves  of 
the  living  room  bookcase,  and  were 
standard  texts  in  the  schools.  Many 
of  his  transparencies  appeared  on 
calendars  and  on  the  front  of  nature 
magazines,  and  he  was  in  great  de- 
mand as  a  lecturer. 

Bud  had  not  accompanied  him  on 
any  of  his  safaris.  School  had  oc- 
cupied most  of  his  life,  and  as  it 
turned    out,    his    father   was    never 


home  during  the  summer  holidays. 
Sometimes,  during  a  brief  stopover 
between  trips,  Rocky  had  taken 
mother  and  him  on  short  camping 
expeditions.  Mother  had  done  the 
cooking  while  Rocky  tried  to  in- 
terest him  in  the  lore  of  the  out- 
doors. He  had  loved  it,  reveling  in 
the  unaccustomed  thrill  of  his  father's 
presence,  but  his  mind  had 
wandered.  He  had  found  it  difficult 
to  sit  quietly  beside  a  stream,  waiting 
for  an  arching  salmon  to  take  his 


brilliant,  ecstatic  leap  out  of  the 
water,  or  to  crouch  beside  a  deer 
trail  in  the  hope  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  a  fawn,  poised  for  in- 
stant flight. 

HIS  father  had  resumed  his  long 
rhythmic  stride,  but  now  he 
stopped  dead  and  raised  his  hand  in 
warning.  He  deftly  swung  the 
binoculars  from  his  shoulder,  and 
with  a  turn  of  his  head,  drew  Bud 
on. 
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Standing  at  the  base  of  a  tree, 
Rocky  focused  the  binoculars  on  a 
high  branch  and  then  handed  them 
to  Bud. 

"Take  a  look,  Bud.  A  bear  cub. 
What  a  dandy  picture  he'll  make." 

Bud  stared  through  the  glasses 
and  a  grin  spread  over  his  freckled 
face.  The  little  bear  was  sure  cute. 
He  was  sitting,  motionless,  hugging 
the  branch.  The  glasses  brought  him 
so  close  Bud  felt  he  could  stretch 
out  his  hand  and  touch  the  woolly 
fur  or  pat  the  stubby,  black  nose. 
His  father  was  adjusting  the  camera. 

"All  right,  Bud.  Set  the  tripod  up 
— right  here."  His  father  indicated 
a  flat  spot  a  little  distance  from  the 
tree. 

Bud  flushed  and  looked  at  his 
empty  hands.  He  had  forgotten  to 
pick  up  the  tripod  when  they  had 
rested  for  a  few  minutes  a  short 
distance  down  the  trail. 

"Old  age  galloping  on,  son,"  Rocky 
had  confided  to  him  when  he  sug- 
gested they  sit  down  for  a  moment, 
"getting  those  shots  of  the  wild  boar 
in  the  Black  Forest  just  about 
finished  me  off." 

His  father  getting  old?  Bud  looked 
at  Rocky 's  tanned  face,  criss-crossed 
with  lines  like  a  drawing  of  the  sun- 
baked earth,  and  at  the  clear,  green 
eyes,  and  he  wanted  to  laugh.  Other 
boys'  fathers  got  old,  but  not  his.  He 
thought  of  Mr.  Gorman,  Spike  Gor- 
man's dad.  He  had  a  paunch  and  a 
bald  head.  He  was  really  old.  He 
might  even  be  fifty! 

Bud  had  looked  at  Rocky  and  felt 
reassured.  Yet  weariness  was  the 
reason  his  father  had  given  mother 
when  he  decided  to  quit  his  globe- 


trotting and  to  devote  himself  to 
writing  and  lecturing. 

"But  Bud  and  I  have  to  take  a 
trip,"  he  had  declared.  "I  promise 
you,  it  will  be  my  last  one.  We'll 
go  up  north  for  three  weeks.  Maybe 
we  can  make  up  for  the  time  we've 
lost  and  really  get  to  know  each 
other." 

Rocky  was  shaking  his  head  rue- 
fully. "I  know.  You  left  the  tripod 
propped  against  a  tree.  Okay.  Back 
you  go  and  get  it." 

"What  about  the  mother  bear?" 
Bud  remembered  they  had  left  the 
rifle  back  in  camp,  knowing  they 
would  be  back  within  a  short  time, 
and  would  not  be  wandering  far  off 
the  trail.  They  had  brought  it  on 
the  trip  for  protection,  not  for  hunt- 
ing. 

His  father  settled  himself  under 
the  tree. 

"I  don't  think  we  need  to  worry 
about  that.  Judging  by  its  size  the 
cub  is  probably  two  years  old.  Just  at 
the  age  he's  left  on  his  own  re- 
sources. I'll  make  myself  scarce  if  I 
hear  anything  crashing  through  the 
trees." 

Bud  stared.  "You  mean  he's  got  to 
look  after  himself  now?  He  looks  so 
small." 

His  father  nodded.  "Yes,  the 
mother  trains  the  cub  to  climb  the 
tree  and  remain  there  until  she  tells 
him  to  come  down.  That  is  for  the 
cub's  own  protection.  He  doesn't 
come  down  until  she  returns.  When 
he  is  about  two  years  old,  she  drives 
him  up  a  tree  and  never  comes 
back." 

Bud's  voice  quavered.  "He'll  just 
stay  up  there  and  wait  and  wait?" 
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The  cruelty  of  it  brought  a  lump 
to  his  throat.  "Maybe  he'll  starve  to 
death!" 

Rocky  was  searching  in  his  pockets 
and  came  up  with  a  small  box  which 
he  opened.  He  took  out  a  pill  and 
popped  it  into  his  mouth. 

"His  mother  has  taught  him  all 
she  knows.  There's  nothing  more  she 
can  do.  But  I  wouldn't  worry  about 
him  if  I  were  you,  Bud.  If  he's  any 
kind  of  a  little  bear  at  all,  he'll  sur- 
vive. Hunger  should  bring  him  down. 
If  not — "  he  spread  his  hands  elo- 
quently. 

I  WON'T  be  a  minute,  Dad."  Bud 
started  to  retrace  his  way  down 
the  trail.  He  had  ceased  to  worry 
about  the  cub.  Something  else  was 
bothering  him.  Under  the  tan,  his 
father's  face  had  worn  a  peculiar 
pallor,  and  it  was  all  angles.  He  had 
taken  another  pill,  so  his  indigestion 
must  be  bothering  him  again.  May- 
be it  was  the  pancakes  that  had  done 
it.  He,  Bud,  had  made  them  for 
breakfast.  He  had  set  them  on  the 
fire,  and  forgetting  all  about  them, 
wandered  down  to  the  lake  looking 
for  driftwood.  When  he  got  back 
the  pancakes  were  like  leather,  but 
they  had  eaten  them  because  it  was 
the  last  of  the  flour. 

He  found  the  tree  and  picked  up 
the  tripod.  By  this  time  his  father 
would  be  wishing  he  hadn't  taken 
him  along.  In  the  two  weeks  they'd 
been  on  the  move,  Rocky  had  told 
him  twice  not  to  look  down  the  bar- 
rel of  the  rifle  when  he  was  going 
to  clean  it.  The  ax  had  rusted  where 
he  left  it  in  the  rain,  and  several 
times  he  had  forgotten  to  stack  the 


dry  wood  in  the  tent  so  they  could 
start  a  fire  in  the  morning. 

Rocky  was  where  he  had  left  him, 
and  Bud  was  alarmed  as  he  saw 
him  make  a  supreme  effort  to  haul 
himself  to  his  feet.  As  Bud  ap- 
proached he  tried  to  straighten  him- 
self up  and  finally  made  it  with  the 
aid  of  the  tree  trunk. 

"Is  the  pain  worse?"  Bud  longed 
to  help,  but  seeing  the  determined 
glint  in  Rocky's  eyes,  he  set  the 
tripod  up  where  his  father  had  indi- 
cated. 

"The  little  fella  is  still  there."  His 
father  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  a 
caricature  of  a  grin.  His  hand 
gripped  his  chest  and  his  brow 
glistened  with  perspiration.  He  man- 
aged the  few  steps  that  took  him 
over  to  the  tripod.  Almost  in  slow 
motion  he  placed  the  camera  upon 
it.  Bending  over,  he  trained  the  lens 
on  the  furry  object  almost  concealed 
by  the  leaves,  and  tripped  the  re- 
lease. 

Bud  stood  motionless  by  his  side, 
and  instinctively  braced  himself  as 
his  father's  hand  descended  on  his 
shoulder.  But  he  was  unprepared  for 
the  bite  of  the  wiry  fingers  in  his 
flesh  and  almost  cried  out  in  pain. 
He  quivered  with  fear  as  he  heard 
Rocky's  breath  expelled  in  a  groan, 
followed  by  a  relentless  rasp,  rasp. 

It  was  like  a  scene  from  a  silent 
movie  drama. 

His  shoulder  still  held  in  a  vise-like 
grip,  Bud  reached  out  the  other  hand 
and  gathered  up  the  equipment. 
The  binoculars  bumped  around  his 
neck,  and  with  a  combined  super- 
human effort,  the  backward  journey 
was  begun. 
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Slowly  he  guided  his  father  along 
the  trail.  Every  step  of  the  way  he 
felt  sure  he  was  going  to  collapse 
under  the  ever-increasing  weight, 
but  he  drove  himself  on  yard  by 
yard,  skirting  fallen  logs  and  avoid- 
ing slippery  patches  of  mud. 

Rocky 's  face  was  streaming  with 
sweat,  and  his  eyes  were  closed. 
Instinct  alone  seemed  to  be  keeping 
him  going. 

Just  as  Bud  knew  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  their  endurance, 
the  camp  came  in  sight.  He  let  the 
tripod  and  camera  slip  gently  to  the 
ground,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
he  spoke.  His  voice  was  a  croak. 

"Just  try  to  make  it  into  the  tent, 
Dad- 
Rocky  was  swaying,  but  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  seemed  to  understand. 


Bent  almost  double  he  lurched 
through  the  tent  flap  and  fell  heavily 
on  top  of  his  sleeping  bag.  Bud 
stared  down  at  him  in  terror.  In  a 
minute  Rocky  would  open  his  eyes 
and  tell  him  everything  was  going 
to  be  all  right — he  must,  he  must. 
He  waited,  but  the  only  sound  in  the 
tent  was  his  father's  ragged  breath- 
ing. 

BUD  swallowed  the  great,  hard, 
knotty  sob  that  was  choking 
him.  He  must  get  help!  He  was  torn 
between  the  agony  of  leaving  his 
father  alone,  and  dread  of  what  he 
had  to  do.  How  far  was  it  from  the 
village  where  they  had  left  the  car 
and  trekked  into  the  bush?  They  had 
been  gone  for  two  days,  but  much  of 
the  time  had  been  spent  in  watching 
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the  antics  of  the  birds,  squirrels,  and 
chipmunks,  and  waiting  for  the  ideal 
moment  to  take  stills  or  movies. 

He  could  not  even  guess  how  far 
he  had  to  travel. 

He  furrowed  his  brow  in  an  effort 
to  think.  He  pumped  up  the  gasoline 
stove  and  opened  a  can  of  soup. 
When  it  was  hot  he  dumped  it  into 
the  thermos  and  put  it  beside  Rooky's 
outflung  hand.  His  father  lay  motion- 
less. Unshed  tears  seared  Bud's  eyes 
but  he  kept  on  moving.  He  un- 
hooked the  piece  of  tarpaulin  that 
served  as  a  canopy  at  the  front  of  the 
tent  and  spread  it  gently  over  the 
blankets.  It  would  be  a  long  time 
before  he  got  back  with  help  and  the 
spring  nights  were  cold  and  damp. 
That  was  all  he  could  do  for  Rocky. 
But  he  would  return  with  help! 

He  picked  up  the  rifle,  shakily.  Al- 
though he  had  used  it  for  target  prac- 
tice with  cans  and  bottles,  he  was 
still  afraid  of  it.  Gripping  his  lips, 
he  checked  to  make  sure  it  was 
I  loaded,  and  then,  belatedly,  he  re- 
adjusted the  safety  catch.  He  might 
need  it  for  protection  and  right  now 
it  could  do  his  father  no  good. 

He  checked  on  things  outside  the 
tent,  loosening  the  ropes  in  case  of 
heavy  rain  or  high  wind.  Swiftly  he 
dug  the  trench  a  little  deeper  around 
the  sides  so  that  water  would  not 
seep  under  the  floor  of  the  tent. 

The  fire  was  still  smoldering,  so 
he  drenched  it  with  water  from  the 
lake.  Anything  he  could  lift  was 
moved  inside  the  tent.  He  worked 
with  speed  and  precision. 

He  put  some  clean,  dry  socks  in- 
side his  bedroll,  wrapped  bread  and 


cheese  in  his  raincoat,  and  making 
everything  into  a  compact  bundle, 
he  slung  it  across  his  shoulders. 

He  would  be  following  the  river 
so  he  would  be  out  in  the  open.  Bet- 
ter take  something  to  put  on  his 
head  to  keep  the  sun  off.  He  didn't 
know  if  you  could  get  sunstroke  in 
the  spring,  but  he  would  take  no 
chances.  Was  that  all?  Then  he  saw 
the  camera  where  he  had  dropped 
it.  Nothing  must  happen  to  that.  It 
contained  all  the  pictures  they  had 
taken  today.  He  would  take  it  with 
him  in  the  knapsack,  and  the  films 
they  had  used  on  the  trip. 

Now  he  was  all  ready  to  go. 

He  didn't  want  to  go  back  into  the 
tent.  Cowardice  made  him  draw  back 
for  a  moment  in  fear  of  what  he 
might  find,  but  he  willed  himself 
forward. 

Rocky  had  not  moved,  and  looking 
at  his  father's  pale,  withdrawn  face, 
Bud  longed  to  throw  himself  down 
on  the  tarpaulin  and  give  way  to  the 
agony  of  despair  that  was  tearing 
him  apart.  But  instead  he  drew  a 
deep  breath  and  patted  Rocky 's  limp 
hand. 

"I'll  be  right  back,  Dad,"  he  as- 
sured him,  and  ran  out  into  the  sun- 
shine. 

Rifle  in  hand  he  walked  toward 
the  river,  staring  at  the  sky  as  he 
did  so.  Oh,  there  was  the  sun!  That 
way  must  be  west.  Dad  always  said 
the  sun  was  better  than  any  old 
compass. 

He  strode  forward,  and  nearby,  in 
the  woods,  a  little  brown  bear 
cautiously  inched  his  way  down  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  ■  ■ 
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On  Smoking  and  Health 

By  Dale  White 
This  article  may  add  ten  years  to  your  life 


THE  report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's blue-ribbon  committee  on 
smoking  and  health  is  one  of  gov- 
ernment's most  important  reports 
issued  in  recent  times.  Once  again 
we  have  witnessed  a  proliferation 
of  articles  on  how  to  stop  smoking, 
sidewalk  airings  of  smokers'  ration- 
alizations, tobacco  industry  claims 
that  "more  research  is  necessary," 
and  the  parading  of  Mark  Twain's 
tired  old  joke:  "It's  easy  to  stop 
smoking;  I've  done  it  a  thousand 
times." 

The  report  officially  confirms  what 
many  a  country  doctor  knew  thirty 
years  ago,  what  lung  surgeons  have 
been  telling  us  for  twenty  years,  and 
the  original  Hammond  and  Horn 
Report  made  evident  in  1955.  In  the 
language  of  the  recent  report: 

"Cigarette  smoking  is  a  health 
hazard  of  sufficient  importance  in 
the  United  States  to  warrant  ap- 
propriate remedial  action." 

Can  we  expect  anything  to  hap- 
pen, or  will  this  report  share  the 
fate   of   all  the   others   linking   cig- 
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arettes  to  grave  disease?  It  has  been 
nine  years  since  E.  C.  Hammond  and 
Daniel  Horn  published  the  results 
of  their  study.  As  early  as  September, 
1957,  the  Surgeon  General  reported, 
".  .  .  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is 
increasingly  pointing  in  one  direc- 
tion: that  excessive  smoking  is  one 
of  the  causative  factors  in  lung 
cancer."  Other  warnings  have  ap- 
peared at  intervals,  including  the 
extensive  study  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  Britain,  published 
in  March,  1962. 

Meanwhile,  prices  of  cigarette 
company  stocks  have  continued  to 
rise,  and  profits  have  multiplied 
many  times  over.  Cigarette  sales  have 
established  new  records  each  year, 
although  filters  gradually  outpaced 
the  regulars.  In  Britain,  despite  anti- 
smoking  posters  and  warnings  on 
radio  and  television  over  a  period 
of  almost  two  years,  cigarette  sales 
have  climbed  to  their  1961  level. 

Some  say  this  latest  report  gives 
the  impetus  we  have  long  needed. 
It   places    the    U.S.    Public    Health 


This  condensation  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Report  originally 
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Service  officially  on  record,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  mobilizing 
health  service  personnel  all  across 
the  country.  According  to  the 
Surgeon  General,  it  is  "the  most  com- 
prehensive compilation  and  analysis 
ever  undertaken  on  the  relationship 
between  smoking  and  health."  The 
committee  members  were  chosen 
both  for  professional  competence  and 
objectivity,  with  the  tobacco  industry 
exercising  the  right  to  veto  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  member.  After 
studying  8,000  reports,  the  commit- 
tee's conclusions  were  unanimous, 
with  no  dissenting  vote. 

Moreover,  the  report  specifically 
undercuts  two  of  the  favorite  dis- 
claimers of  the  Tobacco  Institute: 
that  the  evidence  linking  smoking  to 
lung  cancer  "is  statistical  only,"  and 
that  genetic  and  other  factors  are  the 
real  culprits.  The  report  considered 
clinical,  pathological,  and  experi- 
mental, as  well  as  statistical  studies. 
It  stated  flatly  that  air  pollution, 
genetic  factors,  and  better  means  of 
diagnosis  could  not  account  for  the 
rapid  rise  of  lung  cancer  among  men 
during  this  century. 

In  addition,  this  latest  report  re- 
ceived more  extensive  and  sympa- 
thetic press,  radio,  and  TV  coverage 
than  any  of  the  earlier  releases. 
Some  point  to  the  cumulative  effect 
of  these  warnings,  and  point  out 
that,  after  years  of  advance,  cigarette 
sales  leveled  off  and  even  dropped 
a  little  last  year. 

Tobacco  industry  spokesmen  are 
talking    optimistically.    Yet    the    in- 


dustry is  quietly  diversifying.  Philip 
Morris  is  making  safety  razors,  chew- 
ing gum,  and  other  products  that 
now  account  for  17  percent  of  its 
sales.  Reynolds  is  making  Hawaiian 
punch,  cake  mixes,  fertilizer,  and 
several  other  products.  The  other 
major  companies,  with  one  excep- 
tion, are  actively  engaged  in  di- 
versification programs. 

I 
What  does  the  report  say?  Here 
are  some  key  paragraphs  giving  the 
major  conclusions.  Read  them  over 
very  carefully. 

Lung  Cancer 

"Cigarette  smoking  is  causally  re- 
lated to  lung  cancer  in  men;  the 
magnitude  of  the  effect  of  cigarette 
smoking  far  outweighs  all  other 
factors.  The  data  for  women,  though 
less  extensive,  point  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 

"The  risk  of  developing  cancer 
increases  with  duration  of  smoking 
and  the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked 
per  day,  and  diminishes  by  discon- 
tinuing smoking.  In  comparison  with 
nonsmokers,  average  male  smokers 
have  approximately  a  9-  to  10-fold 
risk  of  developing  lung  cancer  and 
heavy  smokers  at  least  a  20-fold 
risk. 

"The  risk  of  developing  cancer  of 
the  lung  for  the  combined  group  of 
pipe  smokers,  cigar  smokers,  and 
pipe  and  cigar  smokers  is  greater 
than  for  nonsmokers,  but  much  less 
than  for  cigarette  smokers." 
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Bronchitis  and  Emphysema 
"Cigarette  smoking  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  causes  of  chronic 
bronchitis  in  the  United  States,  and 
increases  the  risk  of  dying  from 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema. 
A  relationship  exists  between  cig- 
arette smoking  and  emphysema  but 
it  has  not  been  established  that  the 
relationship  is  causal.  Studies  demon- 
strate that  fatalities  from  this  disease 
are  infrequent  among  those  persons 
who  are  nonsmokers. 

"For  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  the  relative  im- 
portance of  cigarette  smoking  as  a 
cause  of  chronic  broncho-pulmonary 
disease  is  much  greater  than  at- 
mospheric pollution  of  occupational 
exposures." 

Cardiovascular  Disease 
"It  is  established  that  male  cig- 
arette smokers  have  a  higher  death 
rate  from  coronary  artery  disease 
than  nonsmoking  males.  Although 
the  causative  role  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing in  deaths  from  coronary  disease 
is  not  proven,  the  Committee  con- 
siders it  more  prudent  from  the 
public  health  viewpoint  to  assume 
that  the  established  association  has 
causative  meaning  than  to  suspend 
judgment  until  no  uncertainty  re- 
mains. 

"Although  a  causal  relationship 
has  not  been  established,  higher  mor- 
tality of  cigarette  smokers  is  asso- 
ciated with  many  other  cardio- 
vascular diseases,  including  miscel- 
laneous circulatory  diseases,  other 
heart  diseases,  hypertensive  heart 
disease,  and  also  general  arterioscle- 
rosis." 


Other  Cancer  Sites 
"Pipe  smoking  appears  to  be  caus- 
ally related  to  lip  cancer.  Cigarette 
smoking  is  a  significant  factor  in 
the  causation  of  cancer  of  the  larynx. 
The  evidence  supports  the  belief 
that  an  association  exists  between 
tobacco  use  and  cancer  of  the  esoph- 
agus, and  between  cigarette  smoking 
and  cancer  of  the  urinary  bladder  in 
men,  but  the  data  are  not  adequate 
to  decide  whether  these  relation- 
ships are  causal.  Data  on  an  associa- 
tion between  smoking  and  cancer  of 
the  stomach  are  contradictory  and 
incomplete." 

Mortality  Rates 
"The  mortality  ratio  for  male  cig- 
arette smokers  compared  with  non- 
smokers,  for  all  causes  of  death 
taken  together,  is  1.68,  representing 
a  total  death  rate  nearly  70  per 
cent  higher  than  for  nonsmokers  .  .  . 
for  coronary  artery  disease,  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  in  this  country, 
the  death  rate  is  70  per  cent  higher 
for  cigarette  smokers.  For  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema,  which 
are  among  the  leading  causes  of 
severe  disability,  the  death  rate  for 
cigarette  smokers  is  500  per  cent 
higher  than  for  nonsmokers.  For 
lung  cancer,  the  most  frequent  site 
of  cancer  in  men,  the  death  rate 
is  nearly  1000  per  cent  higher." 

II 
What  does  all  this  mean  for  the 
church?  Can  we  accept  the  state- 
ment heard  several  times  in  TV 
interviews,  that  "this  is  not  a  moral 
or  religious  issue"?  One  can  under- 
stand the  strategy  of  making  such 
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a  disclaimer  in  a  culture  grown 
suspicious  of  ethics  and  religion 
whenever  they  challenge  cherished 
personal  habits.  Yet  can  we  really 
say  that  41,000  annual  deaths  from 
lung  cancer,  600,000  deaths  from 
cardiovascular  diseases,  and  15,000 
deaths  from  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema are  a  matter  of  ethical  and  reli- 
gious indifference?  Since  cigarette 
smoking  is  a  major  contributory  fac- 
tor in  a  high  proportion  of  these 
deaths,  can  we  ignore  it  completely? 
Few  would  deny  that  the  gospel 
is  well  served  through  the  building 
of  hospitals  and  the  commissioning 
of  medical  missionaries.  Only  in  the 
area  of  socially  structured  diseases 
is  our  ministry  ignored  or  challenged. 
Prevention  is  the  key  to  diseases 
stemming  from  social  practices.  Since 
prevention  involves  basic  changes 
in  human  living  patterns,  it  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  attitude  forma- 
tion and  moral  persuasion.  The 
church  is  still  a  key  institution  in 
shaping  attitudes. 

Can  the  church  accept  the  doc- 
trine  of  man   implied   in   one   part 
of  the  committee's  report?  The  com- 
mittee concluded  that  man  has  al- 
ways used  drugs  in  his  search  for 
contentment,   and  barring  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  nature  of  man, 
he  always  will.  The  committee  asks: 
"What  would  satisfy  the  psychologi- 
cal needs  of  the  70  million  Ameri- 
cans who  smoked  in   1963  if  they 
were  suddenly  deprived  of  tobacco?" 
What  indeed?  Does  the  gospel  offer 
I    no  relevant  alternative  to  chemical 
I    comforters?    Is    there   nothing    psy- 
I    chologically   satisfying  in  the   chal- 
'    lenge  of  the  Christian  community? 


The  central,  positive  ministry  of 
the  church  to  those  whose  emo- 
tional needs  drive  them  to  drug  de- 
pendency is  the  gospel  itself.  The 
love  of  Christ  embodied  in  redemp- 
tive community,  expressed  in  wor- 
ship, study,  Christian  discipline,  and 
pastoral  care  and  counseling,  is  the 
best  alternative  to  any  fleeting  and 
illusory  comfort  offered  by  chemi- 
cal indulgence. 

The  church  is  called  to  translate 
the  gospel  into  special  ministries  to 
smokers,  to  those  deciding  whether 
to  smoke,  and  to  the  thousands  who 
depend  on  tobacco  sales  for  their 
livelihood.  As  it  works  to  alter  the 
social  forces  feeding  the  smoking 
problem,  these  immediate  steps  may 
be  considered: 

Initiate  programs  for  those  who 
wish  to  quit  smoking 

The  committee  refused  to  call 
smoking  an  addiction,  although  it 
agreed  that  nicotine-free  tobacco  or 
other  plant  materials  do  not  satisfy 
the  smoker.  It  pointed  to  psycho- 
logical and  social  drives  as  major  de- 
terminants. The  committee  denied 
that  lobeline  or  other  nicotine  sub- 
stitutes help  to  break  the  habit. 

While  smoking  may  not  be  an 
addiction,  most  smokers  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  quit.  Apparently 
programs  combining  group  support 
with  special  diet  and  physical  ther- 
apy during  the  withdrawal  period 
have  been  most  successful.  The 
"Five  Day  Smoking  Plan"  of  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventists,  in  which 
a  physician  and  experienced  group 
worker  meet  with  the  group  during 
a  series  of  evenings,   is   promising. 
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Similar  programs  could  be  developed 
in  churches,  or  church  leaders  could 
stimulate  their  development  for  the 
community. 

Plan    youth    programs    to 
discourage  smoking 

The  American  Cancer  Society  has 
conducted  youth  conferences  on 
smoking  in  several  states,  with  en- 
couraging results.  Following  the 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  95 
per  cent  of  the  youth  delegates  rated 
the  program  "very  good"  or  "excel- 
lent"; 78  per  cent  expressed  inter- 
est in  forming  a  Teenagers  Against 
Cancer  Club  in  the  school;  86  per 
cent  of  the  nonsmokers  said  they 
would  never  begin  smoking.  The 
program  had  little  success  in  con- 
vincing smokers  to  quit.  Preventive 
education  at  elementary  and  junior 
high  level,  seems  indicated. 

Attractive  study  materials,  includ- 
ing audio-visual  resources,  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Society  for  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students. 
(For  information  write  to  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  521  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  19,  New  York.) 

Give  vigorous  support  to 
remedial  action 
The  economic  and  political  power 
of  an  $8  billion  industry  make  fed- 
eral control  legislation  difficult  to 
enact.  However,  administrative  agen- 
cies such  as  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration can  act  immediately.  It  is 
encouraging  that  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral promised  prompt  action,  "with- 
out any  foot  dragging,"   and   espe- 


cially hopeful  that  he  saw  no  need 
for  further  committee  study.  A  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  task  force 
went  into  session  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  report.  The  task  force 
has  been  studying  the  need  for  ad- 
vertising controls  and  the  possibility 
of  requiring  warning  labels. 

Several  legislators  have  introduced 
bills  requiring  warning  labels,  re- 
stricting advertising,  urging  stricter 
enforcement  of  sales  to  minors,  re- 
moving federal  subsidies  to  tobacco 
growers,  placing  tobacco  under  reg- 
ulations of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act,  and  instituting  massive  govern- 
ment research  programs. 

While  federal  legislation  is  un- 
likely to  pass,  strong  public  support 
at  this  time  could  give  a  clear  man- 
date to  the  regulatory  agencies  to 
take  firm  action.  Control  legislation 
at  the  state  level  is  a  real  possibility 
in  many  states.  Many  feel  that  a 
rash  of  restrictive  state  laws  will  so 
complicate  cigarette  retailing  that 
the  industry  will  welcome  reasonable 
federal  controls. 

Ill 

Addictions  die  hard  in  America. 
We  are  adept  at  defending  favorite 
habits,  no  matter  how  harmful  they 
may  be.  We  are  especially  skilled 
in  developing  rationalizations,  in- 
cluding those  that  shame  and  in- 
timidate the  opposition.  The  church 
must  not  allow  itself  to  be  intimi- 
dated on  the  smoking  question.  We 
can  be  effective  catalysts  to  stimulate 
redemptive  action  by  private  and 
governmental  agencies  at  all  levels. 
Can  we  neglect  this  ministry  without 
moral  fault?  ■  ■ 
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A 

Sailor — 

at 
Liberty 

By  M.  R.  Maynor 


Have  you  heard  of  the 
"Gospel  Messengers"  ? 


Lt.  Thomas  C.  Smith,  Administrative 
Officer  of  Tactical  Air  Control  Squad- 
ron Twelve,  looks  over  correspondence 
with  3/C  Yeoman  James  Wesley  Sny- 
der, Jr.,  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Amphibious 
Base,  Coronado,  California. 


r  r^HIRD  class  yeoman  James  Wes- 
JL  ley  Snyder,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
Tactical  Air  Control  Squadron 
Twelve,  looks  forward  to  going  on 
liberty  as  do  sailors  the  world  over. 
But  last  year  in  the  Far  East,  Snyder 
spent  his  liberty  time  a  little  dif- 
ferently than  did  many  sailors.  He 
and  other  sailors  and  marines  em- 
barked in  the  amphibious  assault 
ship  USS  Princeton  in  1963,  started 
with  an  idea,  pooled  their  personal 
funds,  and  purchased  undenomina- 
tional gospel  literature.  During  this 
stay  overseas,  Snyder  and  his  asso- 
ciates personally  delivered  more 
than  50,000  religious  pamphlets  to 
civilians  in  Hong  Kong,  Okinawa, 
Formosa,  and  the  Philippines.  The 
pamphlets  were  printed  in  two 
Filipino  dialects,  and  in  Chinese. 

Seeing   the   shortage   of   mission- 
aries in  the  Far  East,   Snyder  saw 


an  opportunity  "to  spread  the  word 
of  the  gospel"  and  proceeded  to  do 
so.  Realizing  it  would  probably  be 
his  last  trip  to  the  Far  East,  Snyder 
and  the  other  sailors  and  marines 
joined  together  under  the  title  of 
"Gospel  Messengers."  Their  goal  is 
to  set  up  an  organization  to  help 
other  Navy-Marine  Corps  personnel 
who  are  interested  in  continuing  this 
project. 

As  the  squadron  was  en  route 
back  to  the  United  States  after  com- 
pleting its  tour  overseas,  the  plane 
stopped  at  Midway  Island  to  refuel 
and  give  the  men  a  chance  to  eat. 
In  the  base  cafeteria,  Snyder  noticed 
a  sailor  with  a  Bible  on  his  tray. 
He  introduced  himself  to  Navy  Air- 
man Thomas  W.  Springstead.  A  few 
minutes  later,  Snyder  had  a  new  "re- 
cruit" for  the  Gospel  Messengers. 
The  organization  began  to  grow. 
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NOW  that  Snyder's  squadron  is 
located  back  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Amphibious  Base  in  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia, he  has  had  to  find  other  out- 
lets for  his  liberty  time.  What's  he 
doing?  It  isn't  too  hard  to  guess 
what  direction  he  took. 

While  walking  down  a  skid  row 
section  of  San  Diego  some  months 
ago,  he  found  himself  in  front  of  the 
Full  Gospel  Mission.  "I  just  felt  the 
urge  to  go  in."  Since  then,  he  has 
been  active  whenever  he  is  in  the 
San  Diego  area.  His  volunteer  work 
ranges  from  occasional  preaching, 
leading  songs,  to  handing  out  meal 
tickets.  His  association  with  the  mis- 
sion has  also  had  its  fringe  benefits. 
Snyder  recently  met  a  marine  de- 
ploying shortly  for  the  Western  Pa- 
cific who  is  interested  in  becoming 
a  Gospel  Messenger.  Another  link 
added  to  the  chain. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  (Feb- 
ruary, 1964),  Snyder,  a  native  of 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  was  near 
completion  of  his  "hitch"  with  the 
Navy.  However,  after  service,  he 
will  not  have  much  free  time  to 
worry  about.  Snyder  now  plans  on 
getting  a  job  in  San  Diego  to  earn 
enough  money  to  put  himself 
through  school  to  study  for  the  min- 
istry. "Then  I  think  I'd  like  to  re- 
turn to  the  Navy  as  a  chaplain." 

Although  the  Navy  is  losing  this 
"missionary  in  uniform,"  though  per- 
haps only  temporarily,  Snyder  is 
convinced  the  Gospel  Messengers  or- 
ganization will  continue  to  grow. 
"I'm  meeting  people  continuously 
who  are  interested  in  our  project." 

It  is  also  an  interesting  problem 
to  try  to  calculate  the  continuing  ef- 


fect of  this  group  of  sailors  and 
marines  who  put  an  idea  to  work 
.   .   .  while  on  liberty.  ■  ■ 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

JULY 
DAY  READING 

1 Genesis  6:9-22 

2 Genesis  8:13-22 

3 Genesis  9:8-17 

4 Genesis  12:1-9 

5     Sunday   Genesis  17:1-8 

6 Genesis  22:1-14 

7 Genesis  28:10-22 

8 Genesis  32:22-32 

9 Genesis  35:1-15 

10 Exodus  3:1-12 

11 Exodus  3:13-22 

12     Sunday   Exodus  4:1-17 

13 Exodus  5:22-6:13 

14 Exodus  7:1-13 

15 Exodus  7:14-25 

16 Exodus  8:1-15 

17 Exodus  8:16-32 

18 Exodus  9:1-12 

19    Sunday   Exodus  9:13-35 

20 Exodus  10:1-20 

21 Exodus  10:21-29 

22 Exodus  11:1-10 

23 Exodus  12:1-27 

24 Exodus  12:43-51 

25 Exodus  13:1-16 

26    Sunday   Exodus  19:1-25 

27 Exodus  20:1-20 

28 Leviticus   16:1-34 

29 Leviticus  26:1-13 

30 Numbers  27:12-23 

31 Deuteronomy  18:15-22 

A  committee  is  three  people  given 
the  task  of  deciding  what  300  couldn't. 
—Walt  Streightiff. 
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Joseph — Living  Above  the  Level  of 
Your  Environment 

By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


THOMAS  Mann,  the  great  Ger- 
man novelist,  devoted  sixteen 
years  of  his  life  to  rewriting  the 
story  of  Joseph.  What  occupies 
twenty  pages  of  the  Bible  became 
under  his  hands  two  thousand  pages, 
full  of  rich  detail  garnered  from 
history,  comparative  religions,  an- 
thropology and  psychology.  Why, 
in  the  midst  of  Europe's  most  trou- 
bled period,  from  the  rise  of  Hitler 
to  the  middle  of  World  War  II, 
did  this  distinguished  novelist  aban- 
don the  modern  scene  to  retell  an 
ancient  biblical  story?  Because,  he 
says,  the  story  of  Joseph  is  "man- 
kind's fairy  tale" — a  fairy  tale  not 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  fantastic  and 
entertaining,  but  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  archetypal.  He  agrees  also  with 
Pascal  that  in  Joseph  we  have  a 
prefiguring  of  the  Christ,  that  other 
great  Jewish  hero  who  was  "de- 
spised and  rejected  of  men,"  but  who 
rose  in  the  last  act  of  the  drama  to 
a  life-affirming  act  of  forgiveness. 
But  above  all,  Mann  turned  to  it 
because  it  is  the  story  of  mankind, 


a  tale  that  has  power  to  illumine 
and  interpret  human  life. 

Every  man  has  to  cope  with  his 
environment;  he  cannot  escape  it. 
But  he  has  three  choices  open  to 
him:  To  five  level  with  his  environ- 
ment, to  live  below  the  level  of  his 
environment,  or  to  live  above  the 
environmental  level.  One  fascination 
of  the  story  of  Joseph  is  that  he 
chose  the  third  way.  He  was  not  an 
"organization  man,"  adapting  himself 
to  his  surroundings;  he  was  too  no- 
ble a  soul  to  sink  below  the  level  of 
his  society,  though  beset  with  many 
temptations;  he  was  impelled,  rather, 
to  rise  above  the  standards  and  ex- 
pectations of  his  milieu.  With  the 
help  of  his  religious  faith  he  grasped 
at  the  opportunity  within  every  dif- 
ficulty. 

But  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  difficulties  of  Joseph  were 
of  a  special  kind.  They  arose,  not 
from  deprivation,  but  from  an  abun- 
dance of  great  gifts;  he  was  not  a 
man  struggling  with  ill  health  and 
poverty  and  constitutional  weakness; 


Dr.  Martin  is  the  minister  of  the  First  Community  Church,  Dallas, 
Tex. 
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his  temptations  were  thrust  upon 
him  because  he  was  well-endowed 
with  brains,  with  physical  beauty, 
with  great  charm. 

The  Dreamer 

When  we  first  encounter  him  in 
the  biblical  story,  he  is  a  seventeen- 
year-old  boy,  strikingly  handsome, 
outstandingly  intelligent,  with  a  gift 
of  speech  and  wit  beyond  his  years, 
and,  withal,  a  dreamer,  i.e.,  sensitive, 
perceptive,  and  artistic.  Because  of 
this,  and  because  he  was  the  young- 
est son,  he  was  his  father's  favorite, 
which  did  not  improve  his  relations 
with  his  brothers,  who  "hated"  him 
and  "envied"  him.  Even  at  that 
stage,  Joseph  might  well  have  lived 
on  the  level  of  his  environment,  ac- 
commodating himself  to  the  stand- 
ards and  expectations  of  his  brothers, 
currying  favor  with  them,  keeping 
his  thoughts  to  himself.  Many  a 
gifted  member  of  a  large  family  has 
learned  to  do  that!  But  Joseph  was 
either  too  artless  or  too  generous  a 
soul  to  dissemble  and  reserve  his 
thoughts  and  discoveries  to  himself. 

This,  which  was  really  a  virtue 
in  the  young  man,  proved  to  be 
the  cause  of  his  misfortune.  When 
his  brothers  had  opportunity,  they 
kidnapped  him,  and  cast  him  into 
a  pit  in  the  wilderness,  without  bread 
or  water,  and  left  him  to  die.  It  is 
significant  that  the  words  they  ut- 
tered as  they  saw  him  approach 
were,  "Behold,  this  dreamer  com- 
eth"  (Gen.  39:19  KJV).  Even  in 
an  age  before  Freud  they  recognized 
that  the  young  lad's  dreams  were  a 
clue  to  his  character,  and  to  his 
overwhelming    ambition;    and    they 
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felt  this  ambition  to  be  a  threat  to 
them.  It  was  more  than  a  material 
threat,  I  think;  they  probably  felt 
that  their  whole  manner  of  living, 
their  easy  acquiescence  in  their  en- 
vironment, was  challenged  by  this 
boy  and  his  desire  to  rise  above 
his  environment. 

But  it  is  in  Joseph's  attitude 
toward  his  new-found  environment 
in  Egypt  that  we  discern  most 
clearly  the  young  man's  character. 
He  became  a  servant  of  Potiphar,  a 
captain  in  Pharaoh's  palace,  and 
soon  proved  so  efficient  and  trust- 
worthy that  he  was  made  overseer 
of  Potiphar's  household.  This  respon- 
sibility brought  him  temptations  that 
would  have  proved  irresistible  to  a 
weaker  man.  We  are  told  that  Poti- 
phar trusted  Joseph  so  implicitly 
that  "he  left  all  that  he  had  in 
Joseph's  charge;  and  .  .  .  had  no 
concern  for  anything  but  the  food 
which  he  ate."  The  young  man  might 
easily  have  lined  his  own  pocket, 
and,  in  the  moral  climate  of  that 
day  and  place,  it  would  not  have 
been  thought  unremarkable  or  espe- 
cially criminal,  but,  apparently, 
Joseph  so  rose  above  his  environ- 
ment in  matters  of  financial  recti- 
tude, that  his  name  became  a  by- 
word for  scrupulous  honesty  and 
careful  stewardship. 

Tempted  by  Potiphar's  Wife 

But  the  handsome  boy  was  soon 
to  encounter  a  more  serious  chal- 
lenge to  his  loyalty  and  integrity. 
Potiphar's  wife  "cast  her  eyes"  upon 
him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
jected her  overtures  was  surely  both 
strong  and  delicate  in  so  young  a  lad. 


First,  without  rebuffing  or  appear- 
ing to  censor  the  lady,  he  pleaded 
the  claims  of  loyalty  to  his  master, 
"How  can  I  do  this  great  wicked- 
ness, and  sin  against  God?"  he  cried. 
The  great  wickedness,  he  made  it 
seem,  was  not  her  desiring  him,  but 
his  disloyalty  to  a  man  who  trusted 
him  and  had  bestowed  favors  upon 
him!  But,  "hell  hath  no  fury  like  a 
woman  scorned,"  as  the  poet  says, 
and  soon  Potiphar's  wife  found  oc- 
casion to  compromise  him,  and  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  taking  advantage  of  her 
in  her  lord's  absence.  With  what 
seems  almost  superhuman  restraint, 
the  young  Joseph  refused  to  accept 
or  deny  the  charge,  and  was  con- 
sequently thrown  into  prison  and 
banished  from  his  master's  favor. 
This  was  "living  above  his  environ- 
ment" with  the  vengeance!  By  both 
refusing  an  easy  and  tempting  invita- 
tion, for  which  he  was  in  no  way  to 
blame;  and  by  refusing  to  betray 
his  lord's  wife  and  to  add  to  her 
shame,  he  certainly  rose  in  stature 
and  moral  dignity. 

The  last  act  of  the  drama  reveals 
the  secret  of  Joseph's  ability  to  rise 
above  his  environment.  When  he 
comes  face-to-face  with  his  brothers, 
he  indulges  in  a  little  mild  taunting. 
What  human  being  could  resist  it? 
He  shows  an  outstanding  sense  of 
the  dramatic  when,  after  demonstrat- 
ing his  great  influence  with  the  Phar- 
aoh, and  impressing  them  with  his 
power,  he  stands  forward  and  says, 
"I  am  your  brother,  Joseph,  whom 
you  sold  into  Egypt!"  They  are 
naturally  terror-stricken  and  expect 
that  he  will  wreak  his  vengeance 
upon  them.   Instead,  he  utters  the 


revealing  words:  "Do  not  be  dis- 
tressed, or  angry  with  yourselves, 
because  you  sold  me  here;  for  God 
sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  life. 
So  it  was  not  you  who  sent  me  here, 
but  God." 

So  we  find  Joseph  towering  above 
the  moral  and  legal  customs  and 
requirements  of  his  own  day,  mag- 
nanimous in  forgiveness,  anticipat- 
ing the  word  of  the  cross,  "Father, 
forgive  them;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  All  through  his  life, 
with  its  ups-and-downs  of  fortune, 
he  had  been  sustained  by  the  con- 
viction of  vocation.  Nothing  had 
been  able  to  shake  his  profound 
belief  that  "there's  a  divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as 
we  may."  He  had  accepted  every- 
thing— his  good  looks,  his  intellec- 
tual power,  his  capacity  for  organi- 
zation, his  skill  at  interpretation — 
as  God's  gifts  calling  for  his  utmost 
response.  And  now,  as  he  looked 
back  over  the  total  plan  of  his 
checkered  career,  he  saw  that  he 
was  not  the  victim  of  fate,  but  the 
honored  vehicle  through  which  God 
was  working  out  his  own  purpose, 
and  that  his  brothers,  in  some  strange 
way,  were  but  the  instruments  of 
that  purpose.  And  therefore  he  could 
both  afford  to  forgive  them,  and 
could,  through  his  testimony,  affect 
their  redemption. 

Man  with  a  Purpose 

Most  men  are  at  the  mercy  of 
their  temptations  because  they  have 
no  sustaining  conviction  of  God's 
purpose  in  their  lives.  Because  there 
is  no  transcendent  pull  of  purpose, 
they   drift   from   one   happening  to 
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another.  They  envision  themselves 
as  victims  not  as  victors.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  most  devastating  indict- 
ment we  can  bring  against  modern 
men,  ourselves  included,  that  we 
are  willing  to  abdicate  our  man- 
hood, to  confess  weakly  and  pite- 
ously  that  we  are  not  responsible  for 
the  temptations  that  are  thrown  in 
our  way.  It  is  heartening  to  find 
a  sophisticated  modern  man,  the 
Hungarian  novelist,  Arthur  Koestler, 
declaring  in  his  fascinating  autobiog- 
raphy, Arrow  in  the  Blue:  "I  am 
responsible  for  all  my  sins,  even 
my  unconscious  ones!"  There  is 
something  almost  truculent  about 
this  declaration,  but  it  is  certainly 
more  manly  than  the  sniveling  plea 
that  "it  isn't  our  fault;  we  are  the 
product  of  our  environment,  of  faulty 
toilet-training,  of  unwise  parental 
handling,  of  a  broken  home,  of  an 
acquisitive  society!" 

Yet  when  we  survey  the  story 
of  Joseph  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view  there  is  something  lacking. 
The  highest  category  in  the  Chris- 
tian vocabulary  is  that  of  "sinner." 
Man  is  neither  victim  nor  victor,  but 
sinner;  that  is,  one  who  recognizes 
his  total  dependence  upon  God,  one 
who  knows  that  at  every  moment  of 
his  life  he  fails  to  actualize  the  po- 
tentiality of  his  sonship.  To  use  Saint 
Paul's  words:  "All  have  sinned  and 
fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  We 
sin  because,  in  spite  of  the  pressure 
of  that  glory  upon  us,  we  delib- 
erately reject  its  challenge  and  its 
promise.  Joseph  had  a  foretaste  of 
that  glory;  he  held  through  thick 
and  thin  to  the  conviction  that  man's 
life  on  earth  is  significant  and  mean- 


ingful only  when  it  is  shot  through 
with  divine  purpose,  but  it  was  left 
for  a  greater  than  Joseph  to  show 
the  full  extent  of  that  conviction. 
And  so  because  of  the  unsullied 
response  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Father's  call,  "many  sons  are  led  into 
glory."  Because  of  Jesus,  man  is 
no  longer  a  creature  of  his  environ- 
ment, nor  a  lonely  Faustian  struggler 
against  his  environment;  he  has  a 
new  environment:  he  is  "a  man  in 
Christ."  ■  ■ 

Lutherans  on  Mixed  Marriages 

Urgent  hope  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  will  change  its  rules 
respecting  mixed  marriages  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Bishops'  Conference 
of  the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Germany.  The  bishops 
said  that  the  Protestant  partner  in 
a  mixed  marriage  should  not  be 
"subject  to  Catholic  Church  legisla- 
tion," and  that  the  education  of  chil- 
dren resulting  from  a  marriage  be- 
tween Catholic  and  non-Catholic 
should  be  left  to  the  "free  decision" 
of  the  parents.  The  Lutheran  leaders 
called  it  "inadmissible  that  for  rea- 
sons of  church  pedagogy,  mixed 
marriages  solemnized  in  non-Roman 
Catholic  churches  should  be  declared 
null  and  void  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church." 


"What's  this  big  item  on  your 
expense  account?"  asked  the  sales 
manager. 

"Why,"  answered  the  salesman, 
"that's  my  hotel  bill." 

"Well,  don't  buy  any  more  hotels," 
said   the   sales   manager. — Hij-Gear. 
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A  Missionary  in  the  Wilderness 


By  Richard  Barness 


The  first  missionary  to  the  Algonquin  tribe  was  a  great  man 
who  lived  Christianity  for  over  sixty  years  among  the  Indians 


THE  short,  stocky  man  strode 
confidently  into  the  Algonquin 
Indian  village,  located  sixty  miles 
from  the  city  of  Boston.  He  was 
escorted  by  a  tribal  chief  to  a  great 
roundhouse,  and  upon  entering  the 
house,  found  it  packed  with  Indians 
silently  waiting  for  the  white  man 
to  preach  the  Word  of  God. 

John  Eliot,  missionary  hero  of  the 
American  colonies,  said  a  prayer  in 
English,  and  then  amazed  the  entire 
Algonquin  tribe  by  addressing  the 
Indians  in  their  own  language.  He 
was  the  first  white  man  ever  to 
speak  to  them  in  their  own  tongue. 

Born  in  England  in  1604,  John 
Eliot  spent  his  early  life  on  his 
parents'  farm.  As  a  lad,  Eliot 
dreamed  constantly  of  the  day  he 
would  be  able  to  enter  Cambridge 
University.  This  goal  was  almost 
thwarted  by  the  poverty  of  the 
family,  but  a  wealthy  neighbor  rec- 
ognized the  boy's  abilities,  and 
agreed  to  finance  his  training  for 
the  ministry  at  Cambridge. 


As  a  student,  John  Eliot  was  a 
shy  lad  and,  strangely  enough,  be- 
came close  friends  with  Roger  Wil- 
liams, one  of  the  most  dedicated 
fighters  for  religious  liberty  in  the 
British  Isles. 

UPON  their  graduation  from 
Cambridge  in  1622,  John  and 
his  friend  Roger  Williams  soon  found 
that  their  independent  views  barred 
them  from  obtaining  pastorates  in 
England.  The  Church  of  England 
began  to  persecute  the  Puritans,  and 
it  was  then  that  John  Eliot,  Roger 
Williams,  and  others  decided  to  sail 
for  the  new  world  of  America  where 
they  could  live  in  religious  freedom. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, John  Eliot's  first  look  at 
the  new  world  shocked  and  appalled 
him.  He  found  the  colonists  captur- 
ing friendly  Indians  and  making 
slaves  of  them.  The  Indians  were 
worked  like  animals  and  mistreated. 

"Has  anyone  ever  bothered  to 
bring   the   Word    of   God   to    these 
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unfortunate  people?"  asked  John,  ad- 
dressing his  question  to  a  member 
of  the  colony. 

"Who  in  his  right  mind  would 
bother?"  replied  the  man,  laughing 
at  Eliot.  "These  are  savages,  Mr. 
Eliot,  and  don't  you  ever  forget  it 
for  a  moment." 

John  Eliot's  special  work  for  God 
started  that  day.  He  dedicated  his 
life  to  bringing  the  Word  of  God 
to  the  Indians  of  that  area.  His 
kindness  to  the  Indians  brought  jeers 
from  the  colonists,  who  regarded  him 
as  a  fool  for  even  trying  to  aid  the 
unfortunate  red  men. 

In  his  zeal  to  learn  the  Algon- 
quin language,  John  purchased  an 
Indian  slave  from  a  member  of  the 
colony.  He  then  freed  the  man  and 
immediately  hired  the  Indian  to 
teach  him  the  Indian  language.  It 
took  two  years  of  study  before  he 
was  ready  to  address  the  Algonquin 
tribe  in  their  own  language. 

AFTER  his  first  sermon  that  day 
jLjL  in  the  village  roundhouse,  the 
Indians  crowded  around  him,  eagerly 
asking  questions  about  God,  and 
begging  John  to  return  to  their  vil- 
lage as  soon  as  possible.  He  did 
return  to  preach  the  Word  of  God. 
It  was  upon  his  third  trip  to  the 
village  that  he  was  met  by  only  a 
small  group  of  Indians. 

"Medicine  men  jealous  of  you," 
they  informed  him.  "They  warn  the 
people  not  to  listen  to  white  man." 

John  Eliot  was  not  discouraged. 
He  continued  to  visit  the  village, 
bringing  medicine  for  the  sick,  food 
for  the  needy,  and,  before  long,  the 
tribe    ignored    the    tribal    medicine 


men  and  gathered  around  the  white 
preacher  to  hear  the  Word  of  God. 

Six  Indian  villages  were  converted 
to  Christ  under  Eliot's  preaching  and 
they  became  known  as  "The  Praying 
Indians."  John  helped  establish 
schools  for  his  Indian  friends  and 
then  he  began  to  translate  the  Bible 
into  the  Algonquin  language. 

By  the  year  of  1655,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  translating  Genesis  and 
Matthew.  Finally,  in  1663  Eliot  pub- 
lished the  whole  Bible  in  the  Algon- 
quin language.  This  was  the  first 
Bible  published  on  this  continent. 
By  the  year  1674,  John  had  led  four 
thousand  Indians  to  Christ,  estab- 
lished two  churches  for  the  Praying 
Indians,  and  realized  a  dream  of 
peace  between  the  white  settlers  and 
the  Indians  of  that  area. 

In  June  1675,  however,  all  the 
good  work  of  John  Eliot  went  up 
in  smoke.  A  chief  of  a  Rhode  Island 
tribe,  King  Philip,  declared  war 
upon  the  whites.  Despite  the  per- 
sonal pleas  of  the  missionary,  the 
Rhode  Island  Indians  attacked  the 
settlers. 

Towns  were  burned,  women  and 
children  captured  by  the  Indians, 
and  while  the  Praying  Indians  took 
no  part  in  the  warfare,  the  frightened 
settlers  rounded  them  up  and 
shipped  them  to  Deer  Island  in 
Boston  Harbor. 

JOHN  Eliot  pleaded  with  officials 
to  consider  the  fact  that  the 
Praying  Indians  were  not  involved 
in  the  warfare  but  his  pleas  were 
ignored.  The  Algonquins  suffered 
from  lack  of  food,  medical  atten- 
tion, and,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
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John  was  able  to  convince  officials 
that  the  Praying  Indians  were  Chris- 
tians and  peaceful.  They  were  finally 
released  and  allowed  to  return  to 
their  villages. 

John  Eliot's  work  continued.  He 
raised  funds  from  friends  in  England, 
and  helped  the  Indians  rebuild  their 
churches,  their  homes,  and  resume 
their  peaceful  life. 

It  was  a  sunny  day  in  May,  1690, 
that  John  Eliot,  now  eighty-six  years 
old,  sat  in  his  home,  reading  the 
Bible  to  a  blind  Indian  boy.  The 
young  lad  heard  John  suddenly  gasp, 
whisper  a  few  words,  then  he  passed 
away.  The  news  of  his  passing 
brought  anguish  to  thousands  of 
Indians  who  knew  this  man  as 
their  friend,  a  man  who  spent  almost 
sixty  years  of  his  life  working  for 
God  among  the  Indians. 

The  missionary  of  the  wilderness 
left  behind  him  thousands  of  friends 
and  years  of  unselfish  labor  during 
which  he  translated  the  Bible  into 
the  language  of  the  Algonquins.  This 
great  man  lived  Christianity  with 
body  and  soul,  and  died  as  he  lived, 
teaching  the  Word  of  God.       ■  ■ 
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There  is  now  a  tranquilizer  pill  to 
combat  car  sickness.  You  take  it  just 
before  the  car  payment  is  due. — Jack 
Herbert. 


The  Beggar  Poet 

By  Richard  R.  Smith 
THE  HUMBLE  TASKS 

There    is    a    frontier    I    have    never 

crossed; 
And  yet  I  long  to  be  a  pioneer, 
Blaze  a  trail  that  leads  from  man  to 

God, 
Across  the  savage  wilderness   of  fear 
Through  the  forests  of  man's  unbelief. 
I  would  go  forward  as  God's  lonely 

scout, 
Attack    the    force    of    evil    with    the 

truth, 
And   slay   the  foes   of  ignorance   and 

doubt. 
But  such  is  not  the  task  He's  given  me. 
I  hold  aloft  a  feeble  torch  for  Him; 
I  work  the  fields  that  other  men  have 

sown, 
And  tend  the  fires  of  faith  when  they 

grow  dim. 

THE  PRESENCE 

God  is  not  very  far  from  me  today; 
I  sense   His  presence,  know   that   He 

is  near. 
I  seem  to  touch  a  hand  I've  yet  to 

see, 
And  understand   the   words   I  cannot 

hear. 
Something    seems    to    whisper    in    my 

heart: 
"Be  still,  for  where  you  stand  is  holy 

ground. 
Search  not  the  heavens  in  your  quest 

for  truth; 
The  spirit  of  your  God  is  all  around." 
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In  this  world  of  hurry  and  speed 
where  so  many  of  us  are  moving 
helter-skelter;  where  there  is  so  much 
pushing,  so  much  unconcern  for 
others,  Lord,  we  would  pause  and 
wait  and  listen.  Give  us  a  period 
of  quiet  so  we  may  hear  thy  voice 
and  know  thy  will  and  thy  way  for 
us.  As  the  eye  responds  to  light, 
the  ear  to  sound,  our  aesthetic  nature 
to  beauty,  so,  Lord,  may  our  souls 
respond  to  thee.  Thou  art  seeking 
to  break  through  to  us.  So,  heavenly 
Father,  we  wait  and  listen.  Speak 
thou  to  us.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

Lord,  God  of  all  the  Universe,  we 
come  to  thee  with  open  hearts  seek- 
ing to  know  thy  will.  Help  us  to 
think  thy  thoughts,  to  feel  as  thou 
dost  feel  and  to  follow  thy  way. 
We  have  failed  thee  too  many  times. 
Too  often  we  have  confused  our  own 
selfish  wills  with  the  will  of  God. 
Forgive  us.  Now  we  respond  to  thee 
and  we  dedicate  our  minds,  our 
hearts,  our  souls  to  thee.  So  often, 
Lord,  life  is  a  mystery;  we  do  not 
know,  we  do  not  understand,  where 
thou  art  and  where  thou  art  leading 
us.  So  give  us  more  clearly  a  sense 
of  direction.  Though  the  way  may 
be  difficult,  help  us  to  follow  thee 
wheresoever  thou  dost  lead.  Through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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Almighty  God,  we  pray  for  peace. 
Thou  art  the  ruler  of  all  nations, 
the  sovereign  God  of  all  men.  Thou 
hast  dominion  over  man  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting.  At  times  we 
see  only  our  nation,  our  people,  so 
help  us  Lord  to  see  across  the  bound- 
aries of  nations  and  see  that  thou 
art  the  God  of  all.  Create  within 
us  a  will  toward  understanding  and 
cooperation  with  other  nations  so 
we  may  remove  the  causes  of  war. 
Give  us  the  same  determination  to 
work  for  peace  that  we  sometimes 
possess  to  win  a  war.  May  we  do 
our  part  in  beating  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  spears  into  prun- 
ing hooks.  In  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  even  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Omnipotent  God,  give  us  strength 
to  fight  evil  and  win.  Give  us  the 
courage  to  overcome  temptation. 
Save  us  from  envy  and  jealousy  and 
pride  and  selfishness.  Give  us  purity 
of  heart.  May  we  love  goodness  and 
pursue  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  pres- 
ent darkness,  O  God,  let  thy  light 
shine  to  illumine  our  way.  We  are 
not  sufficient  in  ourselves  to  win 
the  battle  against  sin  so  we  pray 
that  thy  Holy  Spirit  will  lead  us 
and  empower  us  to  conquer.  In 
the  blessed  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Savior  and  Lord.  Amen. 


BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


New  Boys'  High  School  in  Iraq 

Plans  have  been  approved  for  a 
new  boys'  high  school  in  Basrah, 
Iraq's  major  seaport  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  "Basrah  School  of  High 
Hope  for  Boys"  will  be  supported 
by  the  United  Mission  in  Iraq. 
U.M.I,  unites  all  Protestant  mission- 
ary work  in  Iraq. 

Bishop    Mueller    Visits 
European  Bases 

During  the  Easter  season  Bishop 
Reuben  H.  Mueller,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
and  former  chairman  of  the  General 
Commission  on  Chaplains  and 
Armed  Forces  Personnel,  visited  at 
military  bases  in  Spain  and  Ger- 
many and  conducted  religious  serv- 
ices. He  was  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Fred  S.  Buschmeyer,  secretary  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Bishop   Clyde  W.  Meadows 
Travels  Around  the  World 

Bishop  Clyde  W.  Meadows  early 
in  the  year  traveled  49,600  miles  on 
five  continents,  delivering  145  ser- 
mons and  addresses  to  over  35,000 
people,  and  witnessing  350  commit- 
ments to  Christ.  The  Bishop  is  the 
president  of  the  World's  Christian 
Endeavor  Union.  The  fifteenth 
World's  Christian  Endeavor  Con- 
vention will  be  held  in  Belfast,  North 
Ireland,  July  27-August  1,  1966. 

Retirees  Interested  in  Social  Work 

Persons   interested   in    going   into 


social  work  may  secure  helpful  guid- 
ance by  writing  to  The  Department 
of  Social  Sciences,  Bethel  College, 
1480  N.  Snelling  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  55101. 

Bishop  Oxnam's  Papers 

The  papers  left  by  the  late  Bishop 
G.  Bromley  Oxnam  are  now  avail- 
able to  researchers  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  Cov- 
ering a  half  century  from  his  sem- 
inary days  to  the  close  of  his  active 
career  in  1960,  the  diaries,  corre- 
spondence and  manuscripts  were 
called  by  library  officials  one  of  their 
most  complete  individual  collections. 
The  items  total  16,000  and  required 
137  boxes  for  storage. 


Protestant  Youth  of  the  Chapel,  Camp 
Zama,  Japan,  with  their  advisors.  Back 
row,  L-R:  S/Sgt  Charles  Coleman; 
Protestant  Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  Walter 
J.  Lewis,  and  James  E.  Leach,  Reli- 
gious Education  Director.  Young  peo- 
ple officiated  at  the  morning  worship 


Dr.  L.  P.  Fitzgerald,  Editor  of  THE  LINK,  re- 
cently visited  some  small  Air  Force  sites  in  Ala- 
bama and  Louisiana.  Here  at  a  briefing  session  are 
(L-R)  Chaplain,  Capt,  Lewis  H.  Evans,  Asst.  Sector 
Chaplain;  Colonel  C.  D.  Sonnkalb,  Deputy  Com- 
mander for  Montgomery  Air  Defense  Sector;  Brig. 
Gen.  H.  S.  Judy,  Commander  32nd  NORAD/ 
CONAD  Region;  Dr.  Fitzgerald. 


"Can  Your  Faith  Travel?" 

The  Committee  on  American  Lay- 
men Overseas  of  the  NCC,  the  Rev. 
Duncan  MacBryde,  executive  secre- 
tary, has  issued  a  revised  edition  of 
the  booklet,  "Can  Your  Faith 
Travel?"  In  addition  to  an  orienta- 
tion program,  it  contains  a  complete 
bibliography  on  "overseasmanship" 
and  other  study  aids. 

Mr.  MacBryde  points  out  that 
"several  million  American  tourists" 
travel  overseas  and  "approximately 
1,800,000  Americans  are  living  and 
working  overseas."  These  persons  are 
urged  to  be  emissaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith — and  not  remain  "reli- 
giously neutral." 


Denver  Clergy  Issue 
"Statement  of  Conscience" 

Members  of  the  clergy  represent- 
ing many  faiths  in  Denver,  Colo.,  is- 
sued earlier  this  year  a  "Statement 
of  Conscience."  Among  other  things 
the  statement  said:  "United  as  men 
and  women  of  many  faiths  and  races, 
we  reaffirm  that  WE  MUST  bridge 
the  chasms  of  separation;  surmount 
the  barriers  of  suspicion,  fear  and 
prejudice  that  divide  us;  heal  ancient 
wounds  of  ignorance,  insensitivity 
and  division;  build  a  strong  com- 
munity, home  by  home,  neighbor- 
hood by  neighborhood;  and  achieve 
the  fulfillment  of  the  moral  prin- 
ciple that  all  men  are  free  and  equal 
under  God." 


Company  Town,  U.S.A. — 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  capital  of  these  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  is  a  69-square- 
mile  enclave  with  a  population  larger 
than  ten  of  the  states.  Its  798,000 
"citizens"  form  a  captive  audience, 
front  row  center,  in  the  theater  of 
national  politics,  but  they  have  not 
elected  so  much  as  a  local  dogcatcher 
in  eighty-six  years,  nor  voted  for  a 
president  in  164. 

This  November,  Washingtonians 
will  celebrate  their  first  step  toward 
rejoining  the  Union — they  will  cast 
ballots  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  the  first  time  since  1800. 

The  founding  fathers'  hope  that 
Washington  would  become  a  major 


port  and  center  of  commerce  was 
never  realized.  It  has  always  been 
a  "company  town"  whose  major  in- 
dustry— the  Federal  Government — 
employs  47  per  cent  of  the  city's 
labor  force  and  owns  43  per  cent 
of  the  land. — Population  Reference 
Bureau. 

Rallies  for  PMOC 

The  Rev.  James  Roy  Smith,  pastor 
of  the  Mt.  Olivet  Methodist  Church, 
Arlington,  Va.,  was  the  speaker  at  the 
PMOC  rallies  in  Europe  last  April. 
Talks  were  given  at  Rhein  Main, 
Bad  Kreunznach,  Baumholder, 
Spangdahlem,  Sembach,  Hanau, 
Bremerhaven,  Wiesbaden,  Heidel- 
berg, Wurzburg,  Fulda,  Giesen,  Ber- 
lin and  London. 


"Hidden  millions"  have  been  bypassed  by  our  "affluent"  society. 
Scene  from  The  Captive,  motion  picture  produced  by  Department  of 
the  Church  in  Town  and  Country,  Division  of  Home  Missions,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Broadcasting 
and  Film  Commission.  Film  was  photographed  in  Appalachia  and 
shows  the  plight  of  the  captive  poor. 
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JULY  1.  Official  birthday  of  U.S.  postage  stamps.  First  U.S.  stamp  issued 
on  this  day,  1847. 
July  2-4.  Frontier  Days.  Prescott,  Ariz. 
July  2-5.  Jazz  Festival.  Newport,  R.I. 

July  2-9.  Biennial  Convention,  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
July  4.  INDEPENDENCE  DAY.  188th  Birthday  for  Uncle  Sam.  Long  may 

he  live! 
July  4.  Calvin  Coolidge's  birthday.  The  30th  President  of  the  U.S.  born 

this  day  in  1872. 
July  4-11.  Let's  Play  Tennis  Week.  A  wonderful  sport,  widely  neglected. 
July  4.  50th  State  Fair  begins.  Hawaii. 
July  8-15.  Silver  Bay  Conference  on  Christian  World  Mission.  Silver  Bay, 

N.Y. 
July  9.  Partial  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Not  visible  in  the  U.S.,  except  in  Northern 

Alaska. 
July  11.  John  Quincy  Adams'  birthday.  6th  President  of  the  U.S.  Born  on 

this  day  in  1767. 
July  13.  Republican  National  Convention  begins   in  San  Francisco,   Calif. 
July  15.  St.  Swithin's  Day.  An  old  English  legend  says  that  if  it  rains  on 

this  day  it  will  rain  for  forty  days  thereafter. 
July  15-18.  Miss  Arkansas  Pageant.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
July  16-18.  Mountain  State  Folk  Festival.  Beckley,  W.  Va. 
July  18-23.  General  Convention,  Board  of  Christian  Education,  Evangelical 

United  Brethren  Church,  Reading,  Pa. 
July  19-24.  Adult  Work  Strategy  Conference.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
July  19-25.  National  Farm  Safety  Week. 

July  20-26.  National  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship.  Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 
July  21-22.  Annual  Meeting  The  Commission  on  Promotion  and  Cultivation 

of  The  Methodist  Church.  Evanston,  111. 
July  21-26.  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days.  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
July  21-August  2.  Oregon  Shakespearean  Festival.  Ashland,  Ore. 
July  22-28.  Golden  Days.  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Pray  for  the  people  of  Alaska 

who  have  been  hard-hit  by  that  devastating  quake  in  March. 
July  24.  189th  Anniversary  of  the  Army  Chaplains'  Corps. 
July  27-31.  National  Convocation  of  Methodist  Youth.  Lafayette,  Ind. 
July  29-August  2.  National  High  School  Rodeo.  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

LOOKING  AHEAD:  August  4:  Coast  Guard  Day.  August  6.  Transfiguration 
Day.  August  14.  Victory  Day  or  V.J.  Day.  Commemorates  victory  over 
Japan.  August  24.  Democratic  National  Convention  begins  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  August  23-29.  General  Council  of  UCYM. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion. The  ideas  found  in  these  articles  may  also  be  helpful  to  lay 
leaders  as  they  prepare  talks  or  sermons. 

1.  The  God  Behind  the  Stars  (page  7) 
Bible  Material:  Psalm  8 

Why  did  nature  worship  never  lead  to  monotheism?  How  does  one 
learn  that  God  is  righteous  and  that  he  cares  for  people?  How  far  can 
a  believer  go  in  the  study  of  science  without  placing  his  faith  in 
danger? 

2.  Strength  for  Tragic  Times  (page  21) 
Bible  Material:  John  10:22-30;  14:1-14 

Is  God  blind  when  he  permits  "evil"  men  to  succeed?  What  causes 
man  to  think  of  God  as  so  far  removed  he  cannot  help  and  support? 
How  correct  this  thought?  How  does  one  make  his  relationship  to 
God  vital?  (Arrange  in  the  order  of  importance  the  following  as  an 
answer:  Personal  prayer,  Bible  reading,  church  attendance,  fellowship 
with  other  Christians,  devotional  reading,  other  ideas.)  Discuss  the 
difference  in  meeting  a  problem  alone  or  with  an  understanding  friend. 
Compare  with  man's  relation  to  God. 

3.  No  Killing!  (Page  33) 
Bible  Material:  Exodus  20:13 

Does  this  commandment  apply  only  to  "private  killing"?  Is  the 
Christian  ever  justified  in  taking  the  life  or  lives  of  other  human  beings? 
Can  you  name  other  ways  of  killing  people's  spirit  than  by  homicide? 
Why  did  Jesus  condemn  hatred  toward  another  person?  What  are 
your  reasons  for  opposing  or  supporting  "mercy  killings"? 

4.  Joseph — Living  Above  the  Level  of  Your  Environment  (page  51) 
Bible  Material:  Genesis  37-50 

Name  the  qualities  of  character  Joseph  possessed.  Which  was  the 
greatest?  Which  of  his  qualities  should  we  imitate?  What  enabled 
Joseph  to  live  above  the  level  of  his  environment?  How  may  we? 
What  do  you  think  of  Joseph's  treatment  of  his  brothers  when  they 
came  to  Egypt? 
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Youth  Seeks  a  Master  by  Louis  H.  Evans.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  Westwood,  N.J. 
1964.  $2.75. 

Does  youth  seek  freedom  or  a  master?  This  experienced  minister  of  youth 
answers  "a  Master."  Youth  seeks  a  master  for  the  intellect,  for  possessions,  for  the 
body,  for  service,  for  the  human  heart,  for  the  city.  The  book  is  a  reissue  of  an 
old  favorite. 

The  Humor  of  Christ  by  Elton  Trueblood.  Harper  and  Row,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New 
York  16,  N.Y.  1964.  $2.50. 

Undoubtedly,  the  humor  of  Christ  is,  as  the  author  suggests,  a  neglected  aspect 
of  the  study  of  our  Lord's  personality.  Life  for  Jesus,  of  course,  was  a  serious 
business;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  Jesus  had  a  sense  of  humor  and 
saw  the  funny  side  of  things.  There  have  been  brief  references  to  this  before  but 
it  is  surprising  that  nobody  has  come  up  with  a  thorough  study  before  this.  So 
we're  grateful  to  Dr.  Trueblood. 

Mystery  of  the  Marble  Zoo  by  Margaret  Goff*  Clark.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  360  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  1964.  $2.95. 

An  exciting  mystery  story  for  teen-age  readers.  Plot,  characterization,  suspense, 
all  well  conceived  and  presented  by  this  excellent  writer. 

Bible  Guides.  Edited  by  Wm.  Barclay  and  F.  F.  Bruce.  Abingdon  Press,  201 
Eighth  Ave.,  S.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  1964.  $1.00  each. 

There  are  twenty- two  volumes  in  this  series;  they  cover  the  whole  Bible  and 
aim  to  give  the  purpose,  the  plan  and  the  power  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Before 
us  as  samples  are  The  Law  Givers  by  R.  A.  Barclay;  The  Prophets  of  Israel  (2) 
by  Wm.  Neil;  The  Prophets  of  Israel  ( 3 )  by  John  Mauchline;  The  Young  Church 
by  George  E.  Ladd;  and  Epistles  from  Prison  by  Donald  Guthrie. 

Excellent  general,  up-to-date  help  on  the  books  of  the  Bible. 

The  Singer  and  the  Summer  Song  by  Beatrice  Levin.  Arcadia  House,  419  Park 
Ave.,  S.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  1963.  $2.95. 

An  interesting  story  of  a  teen-age  romance  and  a  girl  who  is  growing  up 
through  that  self-conscious  stage  to  maturity.  Frowena  Dickinson's  mother  was  a 
singer  and  Frowena  has  ambitions  along  this  line,  too.  A  scholarship  enables  her 
to  spend  the  summer  at  a  music  camp — where  she  finds  herself. 

The  Ministry  of  Parents  by  Elizabeth  and  William  Genne.  The  Upper  Room, 
1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203.  35  cents. 

Helpful  hints  on  how  to  communicate  God's  love  to  your  children. 
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posters.  I  feel  that  they  would  create  a  tremendous  impression  on  the  young 
men  under  my  command. 

— S.  H.  Jenkins,  Sq.  Leader,  CO,  Diploma  Cadet  Squadron,  RAAF,  "Frognall," 
Via  Canterbury  27,  VIC,  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

( These  are  made  available  through  the  Armed  Services  Dept.,  National  Council 
of  YMCA,  291  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.Y.) 

Looks  Forward  to  THE  LINK 

Every  month  I  look  forward  to  the  copy  of  THE  LINK  magazine.  I  use  it  in 
my  service  as  a  Christian  everywhere. 

When  I  served  as  the  Protestant  Layman  of  the  ship,  I  used  it  as  part  of  my 
services.  When  I  teach  Sunday  school  at  the  church  in  National  City,  I  again 
call  upon  it  for  needed  additional  material.  I  feel  it  is  an  outstanding  publication 
and  all  concerned  with  its  making  should  be  proud. 

I  often  have  found  it  uplifting  in  poetry  and  wondered  if  Richard  R.  Smith 
has  published  a  book  of  his  poetry  as  I  feel  his  words  say  so  much  in  so  fine 
a  manner.  Will  you  advise  me  on  the  works  of  this  fine  poet? 

—J.  W.  Hadfield,  SKCS,  USN,  Protestant  Lay  Leader,  U.S.S.  George  Clymer 
(APA  27),  c/o  FPO  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keep  Up  the  Good  Work 

I  enjoy  THE  LINK  very  much  and  have  been  sending  copies  to  my  parents 
when  we  finish  with  them.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  enter  my  parents' 
name  on  your  subscription  roll  ...  It  is  certainly  wonderful  to  be  able  to  receive 
THE  LINK  here  at  a  remote  site.  I  always  look  forward  to  reading  your  excellent 
magazine.  Please  keep  up  the  good  work.  .  .  . 

— S/Sgt  James  R.  Keiser,  923rd  AC&W  Sqdn.  Box  52,  APO  434,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Likes  Liturgical  Jazz  Article 

Sometime  ago  you  published  a  most  interesting  and  informative  article  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  jazz  in  the  liturgy  of  the  worship  service.  Unfortunately, 
I  misplaced  my  copy  of  THE  LINK  containing  the  article.  Would  you  send  me  a 
copy  by  air  mail?  I  will  be  glad  to  pay  costs. 

The  Rhein  Mainers  have  certainly  taken  a  liking  to  your  fine  magazine. 

—Major  John  A.  O'Connor,  1945  Comm  Sq,  Box  43,  APO  57,  New  York,  N.Y. 

(Thank  you,  Major,  copy  mailed.) 

Great  Blessing 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  THE  LINK  very  much  since  I  have  been  in  the  Army. 
I  have  been  stationed  at  Fort  Polk,  La.,  for  the  past  four  months  and  have  received 
a  great  blessing  from  THE  LINK. 

Please  send  a  copy  of  "Sex,  Love,  Marriage,  and  the  Home."  Enclosed  is  25 
cents. 

— Pvt.  Bob  F.  Gordon,  Hq  &  Hq  Det  Fac  Gp  W/P,  Fort  Polk,  La.,  71446. 
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".  .  .  and  he  forgets  in  five  minutes 
what  it  takes  me  an  hour  to  tell 
him!" 


The  bell  boy  had  been  sent  to 
the  room  of  one  of  the  women  guests 
of  the  hotel.  Shortly  afterward  the 
manager  came  upon  him  as  he  was 
whistling  up  and  down  an  upper 
corridor. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this?" 
the  manager  exploded.  "You  know 
you  are  not  supposed  to  whistle 
while  on  duty!" 

The  boy  grinned.  "That  isn't 
whistling,  sir,"  said  he.  "Mrs.  Whit- 
comb  asked  me  to  page  her  dog." — 
James  Aldredge. 


An  editor  received  a  poem  en- 
titled: "Why  Am  I  Alive?"  He  re- 
jected it,  sent  it  back  to  the  writer 
with  this  curt  note:  "You  are  alive 
because  you  sent  this  poem  through 
the  mail  instead  of  bringing  it." 

"Mom,"  the  little  boy  asked,  "is 
the  stork  that  brought  me  the  same 
stork  that  brings  ants,  spiders,  and 
frogs?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  she  answered. 

"Then  you  didn't  do  so  bad  after 
all,  did  you?" — Nuggets. 

A  bulletin  board  in  the  employees' 
cafeteria  at  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  had  this  notice:  "Wedding 
gown  for  sale.  Size  10.  Hand  em- 
broidered with  detachable  train  and 
slip.  Cost  $160.  Sell  half  price.  Worn 
only  two  hours." — Les  Carpenter  in 
Quote. 

The  boy  from  the  foothills  had 
started  a  delivery  service  to  the  vil- 
lage. He  was  told  that  he  could 
not  collect  his  money  until  he  had 
submitted  a  statement.  The  next  day 
the  customer  received  the  following 
bill: 

"3  comes  and  3  goes  at  4  bits  a 
went,  $3.00." — School  Activities. 

A  man  called  for  information  at 
the  telephone  office.  "I  want  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Dill,"  he  said. 

The  operator  asked,  "Is  it  'B'  as  in 
Bill?" 

The  man  answered,  "No  .  .  .  *d' 
as  in  Pickle." — Arkansas  Baptist. 

Psychiatrist:  One  who  feels  your 
purse  and  tells  what's  wrong  with 
you. 
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